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STREET LAMPS... READING LAMPS...SUN LAMPS...coming to 
life at the flick of a switch. Aladdin’s magic brought up to 
date. The magic of electricity. 

Without oil, the lamps would go out and stay out. For 
whirling dynamos... like industrial machinery of all kinds 
... live on lubrication, die without it. 

To power house... to factory... to all industry, Texaco 
offers a complete line of dependable quality lubricants plus 


fast, efficient service from.more than 2300 supply points. 
' © 
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SURE-FIRE (VIETHOD FOR 
SIZING UP CAR VALUES 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR FINGER ON THE BEST BUY OF “‘ALL THREE” 





See the 1940 Quality Chart. 
You'll see how “All Three” 
low-priced cars compare in 
size, comfort, safety, and in 
quality engineering features. 
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OF 22 IMPORTANT QUALITY FEATURES FOUND IN HIGH-PRICED CARS... 


LOW-PRICED CARS IN QUICK, EASY FASHION... 








Take the wheel of a 1940 
Plymouth and let this car’s 
delightful Luxury Ride reveal 
for you the new motoring en- 





joyment low price now buys! 
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N BUYING YOUR NEW CAR, there’s an 
I easy way to get the greatest size and 
comfort...the finest engineering. 

The 1940 Quality Chart shows that 
Plymouth is the only one of “All 3”’ Jow- 
priced cars that gives you a majority of 
the 22 big, important quality features 
found in high-priced cars. 

Plymouth alone gives you 117-inch 


wheelbase, the smoothness of front coil 
springs on all models, a six-cylinder “L- 
head” engine—famous for economy. 
See the Quality Chart at your nearby 
Plymouth dealer’s...then take the 1940 
Plymouth’s Luxury Ride. Plymouth 
Division of Chrysler Corporation. 


See the 1940 Plymouth Commercial Cars! 
Major Bowes, C.B.S., Thurs., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 
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THE WAY HITLER PLANS TO 
TACKLE AMERICA 
There is trouble ahead for this country as a re- 
sult of the Nazi conquests. This article, ground- 
ed on information available to high Washington 
officials, reveals just what are the methods to be 
used by the Nazis in their attempt to outstrip 
the U.S. That’s one angle. The other is the way 
in which this country is moving forward to 
checkmate Hitler. Here, also, the article relies 
on official actions, past, present and future. 


OUR OWN WAR OVER THE CABINET ..P. 9 
Appointment of Col. Knox and Mr. Stimson, 
Republicans, to the President’s Cabinet has 
raised a storm of questions, issues, rumors and 
fancies both in and out of Washington. Out of 
the reams of published material, out of the store 
of non-published material available to its corre- 
spondents, The United States News brings its 
readers a concise and clear picture of the impor- 
tance to the nation of this move. 


TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY caishatetebin P.10 
Totalitarian regimentation of youth is going to 
be challenged by a youth-training program right 
in this country. Every youth in America will be 
involved. Because every family in America will 
be involved, this article is designed to acquaint 
readers with the bare and basic facts mothers, 
fathers and children want to know. 


AMERICAN GENIUS WINS THE WAR 
Gey 5) ae) 4 | re vaca meenia P. 11 
Shades of advice given to U.S. officials in the 
last 20 years are coming back to haunt legisla- 
tors, military and naval commanders in charge 
of our defense. Now they know that the strategic 
plans then offered by Americans were gobbled up 
by a Nazi Germany on the march. Plans for 
air power, mechanized equipment, tank armies 
—all figure in this sensational article. 


WAR DRAMA’S LAST ACT ?2.......ccccccosccese P. 12 
For this country mighty are the issues to be 
resolved when Germany meets Britain in a fight 
to the finish. A world system under which young 
America grew and prospered faces its most mo- 
mentous test. Here in this article, simply 
phrased, simply presented, are the issues. . 
the chances . . . the ultimate meaning of events 
now taking place. 
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G. 0. P. CONCLAVE: FACTOR IN OUR 
RSA, BEINGS oo csivcccccvasenscdasvesssvedescvastess P. 14 
Not in many a campaign year have such bewil- 
derment, such paradoxical maneuvering been al- 
lied to a political convention. This week at the 
Republican National Convention one major is- 
sue and several personalities are the center of all 
interest. Here in this article is an analysis of the 
men and their problems at Philadelphia. 


BLACKOUT OF FREEDOM...................... P. 18 
Independence day—1940—will show the U.S. 
still holding the torch of liberty of action for its 
citizens. But—in the last 20 years—one-third of 
the world’s population has come under Com- 
munist, Nazi or Fascist dictatorship. The Picto- 
gram furnishes a timely thought for America. 


LATIN AMERICA: NEW FRONTIER?..P. 2¢ 
A gigantic marketing cartel for the Americas 
may turn out to be the “American way” of life. 
Washington now recognizes that hemisphere de- 
fense is dependent upon trade unity. But, as the 
Newsgram shows—this means credits and con- 
trols by the United States. Here is a problem in- 
terpreted in a manner understandable to all. 


DEES TD TERR. We ccc ccccsscsiscssccisiscccescees P. 3 

Twenty-two years ago young Wendell Willkie 
was a lieutenant in the A.E.F. Today he is the 
biggest question mark on the political horizon. 
Read in this timely personality profile about the 
man who brings a new force into U.S. politics. 
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Cover photograph: Wendell Willkie: See People of the 
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Decision soon to confront the United States: Whether to play ball with a vic- 
torious Germany on Hitler terms or whether to resist; whether to fall in with 
German ideas of a world future or whether to take leadership in opposition. 





Roosevelt decision is to resist; to refuse to make deals; to balk at re- 
sumption of normal trade; to refuse to let Germany take title to vast holdings of 
conquered people that are invested here; to prepare to fight direct or indirect 
German encroachments in this hemisphere. To be expected: Strong opposition of 
some groups to the Roosevelt policy; a growing conflict of opinion concerning 
what should be the American attitude toward a Hitler-dominated Europe. 











Basic fact: If England goes down, United States no longer will be a protected 
nation, no longer will be insulated from Europe. Like Holland, Scandinavia and 
even Britain, the U. S. in the past has lived behind the protection of a European 
balance of power; has been able to let others shoulder the burden of protection, 
Now: With the balance gone and Germany dominant, the United States becomes an is- 
land of 130,000,000 people facing 400,000,000 who will be under Hitler control 
and who will need the raw materials of this hemisphere to round out their develop- 


ment. Issue will be whether to accept a gigantic appeasement--a super-Munich-- 
or to resist. 


Meaning: Resistance will require a vast navy, a vast air force, universal 
service for all youth, mobilization of industry, high taxes--a national plan and 
a national goal. Roosevelt ideas encompass all of this; are geared to the pros- 
pect of an eventual test of strength with Hitler. 


 £: & 


First U. S.-German battleground will be in trade; will center in Latin 
America. Plan for an inter-American trading corporation, for a group of cartels 
to control marketing of this hemisphere's surplus raw materials, is just the 
first of trade-war plans. Idea here is to market surpluses on a monopoly basis; 
to keep controls that will prevent Germany from using economic power to pene- 
trate politically into Latin America; to center trade under the watchful eye of 


the United States; to prevent disruption of markets for this country's industrial 
products. 





Outlook for long-range success is dubious. Reasons: experience in tin, 
rubber, tea and in American Farm Board showed marketing control inadequate with- 
out production control. Temptation to large-scale bootlegging may be irresist- 
ible; may make necessary international policing, which is highly difficult. But: 
Administration here is determined to make the plan work; is ready to go on to 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





use of firmer methods if voluntary methods do not function; is prepared to do 
whatever is necessary to resist German penetration into this hemisphere. Result: 
Latin America looks like the battleground of the future. (See page 7.) 
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Period just ahead will see some clearing of the political air at home; will 
disclose which of two men is to guide American policy for the next four years; 
will permit some clarification of issues. 










































Republican line-up: Choice appears to be narrowing to Willkie or Taft, with 
the outcome 50-50. Taft strength is with the professional party leaders; Willkie 
strength with delegates who are responding to pressure from folks back home. 
Deadlock would favor a Willkie nomination. 





Democratic line-up: Roosevelt will be offered the nomination either unani- 
mously or with near unanimity. Odds are 70-30 that he will accept; are narrowed 
somewhat, however, by Stimson-Knox appointments to the Cabinet, implying that he 
may have given assurance that he would not run. Best bet is either a Roosevelt- 
Hull ticket or a Hull-Jackson or Jackson=-Hull ticket, if Roosevelt should refuse. 





Election campaign will be greatly influenced by events that would follow a 
total German victory, an early British defeat. Campaign issue may be: appease- 
ment or non-appeasement of a victorious Germany. 
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Business outlook at this stage is tied verv closely to war. Defeat of 
France caused some cancellation of orders; caused some uncertainties. British, 
however, took over most war material orders. Present question: What will be the 
effect if Germany effectively blockades and then defeats Britain? Answer: There 
will be large-scale cancellation of orders and a temporary shock to American busi- 
ness. 








Offsetting influence would be large and growing orders from the American 
Government. Highly probable would be action by U. S. to take over British orders 
where materials fit into American defense needs. Whole trend is toward war busi- 
ness as the sustaining and stimulating influence in business. Armament efforts 
at home are to be geared to unset normal production as little as possible. 





Obvious intent of Germany is to use foreign trade control after peace to 
squeeze the United States; to hold out the promise of new orders to gain supporters 
here. Germans will hold large amounts of gold; will hold foreign exchange that 
could be spent here; will seek title to $4,500,000,000 of foreign investments in 
the U. S. Prevailing idea here is to give Hitler a cold shoulder; to deny him ac- 
cess to investments; to trade only on very rigid terms. 


In Congress: Taxes: Excess profits tax on 1940 corporation income is in- 
evitable, but may not be accepted just now. Walsh-Healey: New moves do not pres- 
age any important relaxation for war orders. Defense: All requested appropria- 
tions are being voted without question. Universal service: Much opposition, but 
is at least a 50-50 prospect. RFC loans: Now available on liberal basis for defense 
purposes. Recess: Intent of Congress is not to adjourn, but to recess over con- 
vention. 
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Republicans in Cabinet . . . A New Tax Program .. . 


Pan-American Trade Cartel . . . More Ships for Navy 


Washington’s warlike neutrality, 
President Roosevelt’s coalition Cabi- 
net, the Republican National Conven- 
tion and the French debacle share the 
world spotlight ... Chancellor Hitler, 
in Compiegne Forest, France, scene of 
the World War armistice, gives to 
French delegates Germany’s armistice 
terms . . . President’s surprise nomi- 
nations of two leading Republicans, 
Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of 
War, and Colonel Frank Knox as Sec- 
retary of the Navy, outspoken sup- 
porters of the President’s foreign pol- 
icy, have varying repercussions. 

President, at Hyde Park, explains 
coalition as in interest of national sol- 
idarity in a world crisis . . . Republi- 
can National Committee Chairman 
Hamilton says the appointments make 
Mr. Stimson and Mr. Knox “no long- 
er qualified to speak as Republicans” 
and that coalition makes the opposi- 
tion “the war party” ... Former Sec- 
retary of Navy Edison campaigns for 
New Jersey governorship . . . Former 
War Secretary Woodring quoted in 
home state, Kansas, as having antici- 
pated being forced out because he op- 
posed stripping American defense to 
aid Allies. 
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As French army crumbles, United 
States moves to solidify Pan Ameri- 
ca in defense of Monroe Doctrine... 
State Department officially warns 
Germany and Italy the Government 
of the United States will not acquiesce 
in any attempt to transfer any geo- 
graphic region of the Western Hemi- 
sphere from one non-American power 
to another . . . also informs France, 
Great Britain and Netherlands to the 
same effect. 

State Department asks conference 
of all 21 Pan-American republics to 
consider problems arising from war 
... President announces plan for con- 
sideration of all American republics 
and Canada envisaging creation of a 
cartel to control the surplus food and 
raw materials of the Western Hemi- 
sphere through a corporation financed 
by a revolving fund which may ap- 
proximate $2,000,000,000. 


> ee 


Congress digs in for possible all- 
summer session, with recesses . 
National defense legislation flowing 
through Congress involves appropria- 
tions or authorizations running into 
billions of dollars . . . Admiral Stark, 
Chief of Operations, tells House Nav- 
al Committee Congress should appro- 
priate $4,000,000,000 to give the Unit- 
ed States the greatest fleet in world 
history . . . says this program, add- 
ing 200 fighting ships, would almost 
double present authorized strength 
. .. Program offered as substitute for 
bills introduced by Senate and House 
naval committees for a $1,200,000,000 
expansion that would add only 84 
warships. 
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President signs initial expansion bill 
for 11 per cent increase in Navy, add- 
ing 22 aircraft carriers and other ships 
. . . Senate passes House-approved 
supplemental defense bill appropriat- 
ing $1,777,489,788 for strengthening 
the Army and Navy .. . the House 
passes and sends to the Senate a bill 
increasing the Army’s authorized 
strength from present 280,000 men to 
400,000. 

The $1,000,000,000 national defense 
tax bill, approved by the House, is 
passed by the Senate . . . includes 
lower income tax exemptions and in- 
creased excise taxes . . . Senate adds 
excess profits tax to raise an addition- 
al $400,000,000, and a war profits tax 
designed to produce many billions of 
dollars from individuals and corpora- 
tions in event of war... the $1,000,- 
000,000 relief bill, agreed to in confer- 


ence, is speeded toward the White 
House. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt signs a bill to 
reorganize the Navy Department to 
make greater co-ordination possible 
and to create post of Under Secretary 
to be filled by a civilian . . . Senate 
Military Committee agrees to public 
hearings on Stimson nomination .. . 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee ap- 
proves legislation to prevent sale of 
torpedo boats to Allies. 
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The going was tough een 






































but we progressed 
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AY. few decades ago transportation in our 
cities was often rough going. Came a storm and 
up went the cry for volunteers to help start the heavy 
horsecar. Through sleet, snow and rain the struggle 
to get from one place to another was almost as hard 
on men as on the straining animals. 

Later, cable cars and steam driven elevated trains 
made the going easier. But it was not until electricity 
and copper contrived to give us the trolley car, the 
electrified elevated,the subway, the automobile and bus 
that transportation in the cities really progressed. 
People could now live further from work, in pleasant, 
healthful environs. 

Billions of pounds of copper and its alloys are 
now serving transportation. New millions 
of pounds are added yearly. Not merely does 
the red metal do yeoman service in the auto- 


mobiles and trains which travel on and under our roads 
and streets, but our far-flung railways find it essential 
in signal, light and power lines, bearings, air condi- 
tioning and countless other applications. Today's 
swift, smooth riding owes much to copper. 


* * * 


In the development of new and more efficient types 
of electrical wires and cables, and hundreds of copper 
alloys for American industry, Anaconda subsidiaries 
have pioneered. New York's first subway, built in 
1904, used paper-insulated, lead-sheathed cable engi- 
neered and built in what is now the Hastings, N. Y. 
plant of Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. Research 


pA 


such as this has been and is continuous—to 
the end that copper may better fulfill its 


destiny as the “Metal of Progress”. ann 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 Broadway 


New York 
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The National Week + « + 


THE WAY HITLER PLANS 
TO TACKLE AMERICA 


A Spearhead of Forced Labor for Drive To Exploit Hemisphere 


Our plans for counterattack 
based on firm trade control, 
huge air and naval forces 


Hitler now has prepared his plans for 
dealing with the United States. Those 
plans are known here. They account for 
the moves rapidly taking shape in this 
Government for an attempted swift coun- 
terattack. 

Invasion of the United States with mili- 
tary or naval forces is not scheduled by 
Hitler to follow immediately after conquest 
in Europe. Neither is military occupation 
of the Latin-American mainland on Hit- 
ler’s schedule for early action. 

he first German attack upon this hemi- 
sphere is to be economic, not military. 
The lines of that attack are laid. They are 
tested by the experience of recent years in 
Europe. They demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness in laying the groundwork for at- 
tack upon Great Britain and France by 
lulling those nations into a false feeling 
of security. 

Hitler, obviously, is counting upon even 
greater results from the same type of eco- 
nomic offensive in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. That offensive is to be designed 
either to soften the nations of this hemi- 
sphere for later military attention or to 
create a situation that will permit Ger- 
many, without a fight, to exploit the re- 
sources of the hemisphere as she now in- 
tends to exploit Europe. 

Conquest of France and now the threat- 
ened defeat of Britain give Hitler the step- 
ping-stones that he requires in his approach 
to the relatively big job he will undertake 
in this part of the world. 

Opening stage of the German attack will 
center on trade. Defeat for each nation 
brings the trade of that nation under Ger- 
man control. In the case of Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, Scandinavia, Holland, 
Belum and now France, this has meant 
abrupt termination of most imports from 
the United States. A normal outlet for 
$1,500,000,000 worth of American goods— 
largely farm products and industrial prod- 
ucts—now is threatened with virtual ex- 
tinction. Loss of that trade will add to the 
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troubles of cotton growers, wheat growers, 
machinery manufacturers, oil producers 
and other individuals dependent 
Europe for markets. 

Hitler intends to exploit this situation. 
He will suggest that the United States feed 
and clothe the starving population of 
Europe. He will suggest this in the name of 
charity for the starving as well as relief for 
American farmers. He will suggest the need 
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| Trouble lies ahead for the 
United States as result of Hit- 
ler conquests. 

Plans for German penetra- 
tion in this hemisphere. 

How the American position 
is going to be affected. 

An account of the methods 
to be used by Hitler in an at- 
tempt to outstrip the U. S. | 











for restored American trade and will offer 
captured gold in exchange for American 
raw materials and machinery needed to 
replenish the stock piles and to rebuild the 
industry of the nations he has devastated. 
He will suggest loans that might be made 
to rebuild the cities and the highways and 
the public works that his armies destroyed. 

Here will be an opportunity for the 
United States to help destitute peoples 
and a chance to find markets for American 
goods that otherwise would be lost. At 
the same time, however, here would be an 
opportunity for Germany to avoid any re- 
sponsibility for supporting the populations 
she rendered destitute, and an opportunity 
to repair the destruction caused by her 
armies, all at America’s expense. A com- 
petitor, and potential enemy, would build 
up the industrial machine with which it 
then would be forced to compete, all in 
exchange for a little captured gold. 

Those are just the first of the Hitler 
plans as understood here. 

Others are even more ambitious and 
involve greater threats to the security of 


this nation. One other plan concerns the 
vital rubber and tin supplies of the Dutch 
East Indies and British Malay States. 
Either in co-operation with Japan, or 
alone, Hitler intends to control those sup- 
plies and to use them to milk the United 
States by kiting prices. Higher prices from 
the United States—as the largest con- 
sumer—would enable Germany to supply 
her own industries at low prices, adding to 
a competitive advantage. 

Germany intends to use her competi- 
tive advantage for large-scale penetration 
into Latin America. Latin America is vital 
to the future of the empire that Hitler is 
determined to build. In that area are the 
food, the fiber and the minerals that the 
industry of Europe must have to compete 
with the United States. In that continent, 
too, is the rich and vast area that can ab- 
sorb the surplus populations of Europe and 
that can support the expansion that will be 
an inevitable result of Nazi methods. 


Underselling American Industry 

Here is the point at which trouble for 
the United States enters. 

This nation has large markets for its 
industrial products within Latin-American 
countries. Loss of European markets will 
make it more necessary than ever for the 
United States to expand its trade in this 
hemisphere. But where Germany can ex- 
change her industrial products with Latin 
America in return for Latin-Anierican raw 
materials, the United States must try to 
sell industrial products on a basis that per- 
mits relatively little exchange of raw ma- 
terial, the surpluses of Latin 
America are largely the surpluses of the 
United States. Furthermore: Germany in- 
tends now to use the labor of conquered 
nations to produce goods at a cost and to 
sell for a price far lower than would be 
possible for this nation’s industry. Even 
now German steel is being offered in South 
America for October delivery at a price 
lower than that of American steel. 

German penetration on this basis is in- 
evitable. Likewise, trade defeat for the 
United States in Latin America is inevi- 
table on the basis of present methods. 

That isn’t all. Hitler plans the same kind 
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of competition for Far Eastern markets 
that now are filled by the United States. 
Using forced labor and raw materials ob- 
tained by bartering that labor, he can un- 
dercut this country’s industry in all of the 
world’s markets. His plans call for doing 
just that. Those plans will involve eco- 
nomic trouble for Canada as well as the 
U. S. Those plans envision depression for 
his competitors and internal strains and 
stresses that will lead to trouble. 

Hitler foresees industry clamoring for 
lower wages for American workmen. He 
foresees American workmen _ fighting 
against wage cuts. His idea is that Ameri- 
can agriculture will be in dire distress and 
American farmers will be battling both in- 
dustry and labor. Under these conditions, 
the cost of a large Army and Navy will 
appear to the voters to be unbearable. A 
struggling island of 130,000,000 Americans 
then will confront the 400,000,000 Euro- 
peans—exclusive of Russia—under Ger- 
man domination and will be glad to sue 
for an understanding and a place in the 
Hitler system. 

Such is the Hitler idea as that idea is 
understood here. Those—briefly—are the 
Hitler plans. They are bulwarked by a vast 
army and by what will be a vast navy. 
They are expected to be accompanied by 
honeyed promises of co-operation with the 
United States. They may be as effective 
in lulling this country into a sense of se- 
curity as they were in lulling Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

At this time, however, it is not the in- 
tention of the American Government to 
go along with Hitler even if he should de- 
feat Great Britain in the period just ahead. 


Our Plans for Resistance 

Equally definite plans are beginning to 
take shape within this Government direct- 
ed at countering the Hitler moves, and at 
overcoming the advantages he will gain by 
conquest. Those plans do not necessarily 
point to early war. They do point toward 
resistance in this hemisphere against Ger- 
man encroachments either in trade or 
through military ventures. 

First of the plans is for large-scale arma- 
ment, as a means both of defense’ and of 
offsetting the effect of lost markets in 
Europe. The United States is preparing 
now to create the largest air force in the 
world. Congress is approving authoriza- 
tions for naval expansion that will give this 
country the world’s greatest naval estab- 
lishment on the basis of existing standards. 
Germany, however, will vastly 
greater building facilities than those of 
the United States if she conquers Eng- 
land. This country is getting set to in- 
stitute compulsory service on the part of 
the youth of the land. 


possess 
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The idea is simple . . . but— 


Along with plans for armament go plans 
for strengthening this nation’s outposts on 
the fringes of this hemisphere. Soundings 
are being made for possible naval and air 
bases in South America. It is entirely pos- 
sible that this country, in co-operation 
with some Latin-American nations, may 
occupy British and French and Dutch pos- 
sessions in this hemisphere if there is any 
threat that those possessions might fall 
under German sway. 

Most ambitious plans, however, concern 
trade between Latin America and the 
United States. 

These plans call for creation of an inter- 
American trading corporation. (See page 
26.) The plans are based upon the under- 
standing that countries to the south must 
sell their raw materials if they are to live. 
Sale to Germany would carry with it po- 
litical penetration and a prospect that Hit- 
ler gradually would establish a foothold 
upon this hemisphere to carry out his pro- 
gram of domination. To avoid the neces- 
sity for direct sale to Germany, the trad- 
ing corporation would be empowered to 
buy the Latin-American surpluses and ei- 
ther to hold those surpluses or to sell them 
to Europe on terms that would preclude 
any political penetration. Mr. Roosevelt 
has approved this plan, which took shape 
in the State Department under Secretary 
Hull and Assistant Secretary A. A. Berle. 


The idea itself is simple. The execution 
of this idea may prove very difficult. 

For one thing, it is necessary to under- 
stand that in 1938—a peace-time year that 
was none too prosperous—Latin America 
sold $1,000,000,000 worth of goods outside 
this hemisphere. A trading corporation 
would need to have resources large enough 
to purchase at least $1,000,000,000 worth 
of goods each year. An important part of 
those goods might have to be stored if 
they were not to press down upon markets 
with adverse effect upon prices. The cost 
of financing and of storing would devolve 
upon the United States. 

For another thing it would be necessary 
to create some enforcement machinery in 
order that nations agreeing to sell their 
surplus products to the trading corpora- 
tion actually did sell those goods and did 
not trade them instead to Germany. Just 
how any enforcement machinery can be 
made to function against a sovereign na- 
tion is a detail that has not been worked 
out. 


Need for U.S. Firmness 

For a third thing, American experience 
with the Farm Board operation of 1929- 
1932 revealed the type of problem that de- 
velops when a nation tries to stabilize 
and to control marketing while 
lacking control over the production of 
those commodities it is seeking to stabilize 


prices 


When a hemisphere made up of many na- 
tions is seeking to carry out a vast stabili- 
zation and marketing operation, the diff- 
culties are multiplied. 

In other words, well-informed officials 
here admit that the United States is going 
to face great difficulty if it expects to 
sidetrack Hitler in Latin America with a 
promise to do no more than buy up some 
of the surplus products of that area. These 
officials insist that the course of planning 
will have to carry much further than any- 
thing yet publicly proposed. Their view 
is that, to match Hitler’s terms, and to 
deal with him in this hemisphere, the 
United States will be forced to undertake 
planned development of the resources of 
the entire hemisphere and to exercise a 
firm control over this development. 

At this point, question is being raised 
concerning the willingness of Latin-Amer- 
ican nations to accept guidance by the 
United States or to tie their economic fu- 
ture to the plans that this country now 
may advance. 

The one certainty is that, unless the 
United States does succeed in establish- 
ing its sway in the Western Hemisphere, 
Germany will succeed in penetrating and 
will gain the foothold that she expects to 
gain in her plans for establishing dom- 
ination. 
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OUR OWN WAR OVER THE CABINET 


Party Splits, Discord in Congress Follow Move for ‘Solidarity’ 


Selection of two Republicans 
for key defense posts brings 
dispute on aid for Allies 


By naming two Republicans, Frank 
Knox and Henry L. Stimson, to serve in 
his Cabinet, President Roosevelt unex- 
pectedly precipitated the issue of the 1940 
campaign, threw consternation into Re- 
publican Party ranks at convention time, 
caused misgivings among Democrats, 
stirred up the third-term issue and caused 
Congress to revive its investigating mood. 

One gesture by the President and there 
were released those internal animosities, 
divisions of sentiment, suspicions and 
jealousies that had been simmering under 
the surface here as in other nations at a 
time of great uncertainty and danger. 

Key long-time trouble spots in this Gov- 
ernment’s administrative machinery have 
been the Secretaryships of War and Navy. 
The Navy was headless for years due to 
illness of Secretary Swanson. In recent 
months it has been served by Secretary 
Charles Edison, who is running for Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. A feud between War 
Secretary Harry Woodring and Assistant 
War Secretary Louis Johnson effectively 
stymied the functioning of that agency. 
This situation was complicated by the 
strong opposition of Secretary Woodring 
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to President Roosevelt’s desire to help the 
Allies through release of army airplanes 
and other equipment. 

Mr. Roosevelt suddenly, on June 20, 
selected Mr. Stimson to take the place 
of Mr. Woodring. Mr. Stimson had served 
as War Secretary in President Taft’s 
Cabinet and as Secretary of State in 
President Hoover’s Cabinet. He soon will 
be 73 years of age. He will be expected 
to gear War Department policy to the 
circumstance of a changed world that 
may require universal military service. 
His views, expressed only a few days 
ago, call for active American intervention 
to aid Great Britain, whether or not that 
aid extends near to war itself. 

Col. Knox at the same time was named 
to fill the Navy Secretaryship. Mr. Knox 
was Republican candidate for the Vice 
Presidency in 1936. He is publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News. His age is 67. 
His views are closely akin to those of Mr. 
Stimson and to those of President Roose- 
velt, who makes no secret of his determi- 
nation to aid Great Britain in every way 
possible short of war. 


Indignation and Investigation 

These selections created the most violent 
repercussions. In Philadelphia, Chairman 
John Hamilton, with the backing of the 
Republican National Committee, read Mr. 
Stimson and Col. Knox out of the Re- 
publican Party. Col. Knox resigned as 
delegate-at-large to the convention. Demo- 
crats in Congress, after expressions of 
amazement, ordered public hearings—fol- 
lowing the Republican convention—to 
determine the fitness of those men to 
serve the nation. Both previously had 
served in action overseas during the World 
War and Col. Knox also had served in the 
Rough Riders. 


President Explains Action 


President Roosevelt felt impelled to 
issue a statement justifying the appoint- 
ments as made in behalf of “national 
solidarity in a time of world crisis and in 
behalf of our national defense.” But in 
Congress a resolution was introduced call- 
ing for an investigation of Secretary Wood- 
ring’s “dismissal” and an investigation of 
“influences at work in our nation to in- 
volve us in European war.” Secretary 
Woodring was quoted as having said: 
“They don’t like me because I’m against 
stripping our own defenses for the sake 


of trying to stop Hitler 3,000 miles away. 
I’m not going to stand for it and I’m not 
going to resign until forced to do so.” 

Violent difference of opinion is develop- 
ing in Congress, crystallized by the ap- 
pointment of these two men. That differ- 
ence of opinion cuts across party lines. 
Senator Walsh, Democratic chairman of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, said on June 
21 that he opposed giving aid to the Al- 
lies. “If the totalitarian powers come 
knocking on our door, I am going to be 
prepared to meet them, but I am not going 
out to invite them,” he said. “Let all the 
private agencies that wish give aid to 
the Allies, but not the Government be- 
cause that would be an act of war.” 

The war issue was dividing opinion in 
this country as it did in every major de- 
mocracy in Europe. That issue, out in 
front, precipitated again the issue of a 
third term for President Roosevelt. There 
were well-authenticated reports that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had assured Col. Knox 
that he not be a candidate this 
year. But this assurance was given some 
time ago and conditions have changed. 
The President has not clarified his stand 
in the light of late developments. 

By making two appointments, Mr. 
Roosevelt turned loose a whole array of 
deep-seated issues now dividing the na- 
tion. 


would 
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TRAINING FOR DEMOCRACY 


Nation’s Youth Expected to Meet Challenge of Fascist Regimentation 


Military and civilian 
service is included 
in the President's plan 


There is every likelihood that the youth 
of this country—young men and young 
women between the ages of 18 and 21— 
will in the future be required to give one 
year of service to the nation. President 
Roosevelt will ask this service. Congress, 
after debate, is expected to order it. 

Every youth in the country is involved 
in plans taking shape here. Those plans 
rest upon the changed world position of 
the United States as a result of German 
victories. Those victories are upsetting the 
world balance of power upon which had 
rested the long freedom of British and 
American youth from compulsory service 
to the state. 

The decision that universal service for 
Americans now is imperative was based 
not upon any request of the Army or 
Navy, but upon the defeat of France. The 
fact of that defeat automatically changed 
the relationship of the United States to 
the world. The youth of America now 
finds itself up against the youth of a regi- 
mented Germany and a regimented Italy, 
where every individual has his assigned 
service to the state. 


Labor Leader as Aide 

Such is the background against which 
the President’s request is to be placed. 
Announcement that the request will be 
made was given before details had been 
determined. Sidney Hillman, vice _presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations (CIO), is working out those 
plans in co-operation with Harry Hop- 
kins, Secretary of Commerce. Mr. Hill- 
man was given this job by President 
Roosevelt because universal can 
border on forced labor and the President 
desired a labor leader to shape the de- 
tails to avoid attack on that score. Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Hillman has brought 
criticism from Congress and the whole 
idea of universal service has brought crit- 
icism from John L. Lewis, president of 
the CIO. 

Mr. Roosevelt explains that there will 
be four types of service for the young 
people of the country: (1) actual service 
with the Army and Navy; (2) service 
with behind-the-lines forces, ground crews, 
mechanics, communications, transport and 


service 
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supply; (3) service in a non-uniformed 
supply of skilled machine workers for pro- 
duction of defense materials, including 
food and clothing; (4) service with non- 
uniformed supply of conservation workers 
who will work to conserve the nation’s 
natural resources. 

Officials here are frank in saying that 
the United States must adopt universal 
service because other major nations, rivals 
of this nation, have it. Military training 
was required of European youth for many 
years and only Britain, because of sea pow- 
er, escaped. Then Germany introduced la- 
bor camps, as a prerequisite to two years 
of required military training. These camps 
had four aims: (1) to develop youth phys- 
ically; (2) to bring young people into life 
together regardless of social, political or 
economic standing; (3) to develop respect 
for manual labor through acquisition of 
skill in work with the hands; (4) to give 
youth an understanding of German cul- 
ture. 

Fascist nations have taught their young 
people blind obedience to the state. The 


discipline is that of the drill sergeant and 
the instruction tends to make the young 
people fanatically loyal. In this country, as 
President Roosevelt sees it, life in camps 
under universal service would stress train- 
ing in democratic self-government and 
would give youth first-hand contact with 
democracy functioning in the rule of their 
daily lives. The discipline in part would be 
that enforced by the rule of the group it- 
self, and would not be imposed altogether 
from above, except in military service. 


Lag in Army Recruiting 

The plan as gradually taking shape here 
envisages camp life for all of the groups. 
Those selected for military service would 
train under the Army’s supervision and 
those selected for naval service would 
train with the Navy. Both of these services 
have contacts with schools that train me- 
chanics. Those selected for civilian duties 
would go to camps somewhat similar to 
those now maintained by the National 
Youth Administration for 31,000 young 
people who construct public works of the 
lighter type. Those selected for conserva- 
tion training would fit into CCC camps 
and would get the training that these 
camps now afford. 

Emphasis, of course, would be placed 
upon military service. The Army today is 
engaged in a recruiting drive designed to 
enlist 15,000 Americans _ each 
month. In May total enlistments were 
8,000 and there is an obvious lack of en- 
thusiasm for service despite the fact that 
several million young people are without 
jobs. This situation is a factor in the de- 
cision to move to universal service. The 
decision, however, rests upon the fact 
that, in Germany, in Italy, in Japan, in 
Russia—in every major nation potentially 
unfriendly to this nation—millions of 
young people are trained in modern war- 
fare. 


young 


Means of Toughening Youth 

Officials here are convinced that, if the 
United States is to retain its place in the 
type of world that lies ahead, it too will 
need to utilize the energies of all of its 
citizens and will need to make sure that 
those citizens are trained for the tasks 
of defense. As it is, only 32 out of 100 
youths can meet the physical standards 
required for military service. Universal 
service is one means of starting to toughen 
the country’s youth, 
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American Genius Wins 
The War For the Nazis 


Ideas Ignored Here Are Used With Success in Blitzkrieg 


Mechanized divisions, use 
of parachutes, armored 
planes originated in U. S. 


American genius has made significant 
contributions to the success of the Ger- 
man blitzkrieg. Wheels and cogs of the 
Nazi mechanized army moved with great- 
er ease and speed through nine subju- 
gated countries as the result of many per- 
fections designed by American inventors. 

United States War and Navy Depart- 
ments are loath to admit that they have 
laughed aside or buried in their files valu- 
able weapons found useful by another na- 
tion. But the record speaks for itself. The 
U.S., however, is not alone in having con- 
tributed to Germany’s war success. The 
British, too, have done their share of blaz- 
ing trails later improved by the Germans. 

The German blitzkrieg, as a matter of 
fact, is simply a modern adaptation of the 
tactics used effectively in the Civil War 
by Generals Nathan Bedford Forrest and 
Jeb Stuart of the Confederate cavalry. 
Fundamental principle of their tactics was 
a hard drive containing the element of 
surprise. Strategems of the Confederate 
General Stonewall Jackson are also re- 
vered by the German Army. They have 
been prescribed reading in German mili- 
tary schools for years. 

The substitution of mechanized divisions 
and airplanes for the old Confederate 
cavalry also represents a German develop- 
ment of an original American idea. 

Submitted to the War Department in 
April, 1930, was a report entitled: “Sub- 
ject: Mechanized Forces.” Recommended 
for the American Army was the organiza- 
tion of six tank divisions, each to contain 
486 tanks. Details were presented for the 
organization of these mechanized divisions, 
and the devastating “Panzer” divisions 
of the German forces follow them closely. 

Author of this report was Major Gen- 
eral J. K. Parsons, now commander of the 
Third Corps Area, then a colonel in charge 
of field development of experimental mech- 
anized forces. The report was pigeonholed. 
Today the American Army has only one 
mechanized brigade. 

One of the first military strategists to 
realize war uses of the airplane was the 
late Brigadier General William Mitchell, 
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who was courtmartialed for his efforts. 
General Mitchell did not live to see his 
principles vindicated by German armies, 
which followed his advice in employing 
planes as a major offensive force. 

The airplane, an American invention, 
was first used for combat in the World 
War. In 1918, the American Air Corps in 
France first began to place armor around 
pilots, gunners and observers, and to pro- 
tect gasoline tanks. In 1939, the Germans 
had so perfected this technique that the 
Allies were amazed, and every U.S. fight- 
ing plane became obsolete. 


A third major element in German 
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strategy also is modeled from a plan of the 
United States War Department. This is 
the Army’s Industrial Mobilization Plan. 
Senator Bone, (Dem.), of Washington, 
recently stated on the floor of the Senate 
that “a few years ago German military 
experts came to this country and made a 
very careful examination of our mobiliza- 
tion plans ... and (Germany) is now em- 
ploying them in its successful blitzkrieg 


against France, Belgium, Holland and 
Great Britain.” 
Besides contributing ideas for Ger- 


many’s over-all strategy, America has 
also assisted Germany in developing new 
tactics. 

Use of parachute troops was first prac- 
ticed in the United States Army. The late 
Master Sergeant E. H. Nichols of the Air 
Corps developed the technique of supply- 
ing parachute troops with arms and am- 
munition, and invented the “article car- 
rier.” A copy of Patent No. 1,944,801, 
describing the carrier in detail, may be 
obtained from the Patent Office for 10 
cents. This patent was applied for in 1929, 
granted in 1934. 

In a demonstration at Brooks Field, 
Texas, three soldiers were dropped from 
planes and three carriers from other planes. 
The soldiers unhooked their ‘chutes, 
opened the carriers and began firing ma- 
chine guns in 20 seconds flat. 


Putting Speed in Tanks 

The tank was a British invention—but 
American genius made its high speed pos- 
sible, and German thoroughness applied it. 
In 1911, the British War Office received a 
model for a “land battleship,” labeled it 
“the work of a madman” and let it gather 
dust until 1917. In 1918, British armies 
won the battle of the Somme with these 
same land battleships. 

Between the first and second World 
Wars, the speed of tanks was increased 
from a snail’s pace to that of race-horses. 
The reason for the increased speed is 
found in an improved tread on the huge 
roller wheels. And that tread, called the 
“Christy,” is the invention of an American. 
It is said to have been offered to the War 
Department and to have been rejected. 

One reason why Germany has been able 
to adapt American inventions to her war 
machine is that copies of patents may be 
obtained at the Patent Office. Only in time 
of war may a patent be kept secret, and 
then only by presidential proclamation. 
Today, however, that law is being changed 
so that patents that aid national defense 
can be withheld from publication. For- 
eign governments thus may never have 
access to the Army’s secret bombsight, nor 
to plans for an improved self-sealing gaso- 
line tank, a lighter and more bullet-resist- 
ing armor plate, a light metal to protect 
transport trucks, and an explosive claimed 
to be more powerful than TNT. 
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THE WAR DRAMA’‘S LAST ACT? 


Our Future Security Linked to Outcome of Nazi Attack on Britain 


End of a defense system 
if sea power collapses 
under onslaught from air 


Germany now has undisputed control 
of the continent of Europe. Before the 
Nazi onslaught, the French Army, once 


considered the world’s best, has crumbled. 
Before many French resources will 
be added to those of Germany for an at- 
tack on Great Britain. 

Britain’s only defense is her mighty fleet, 
already crippled by forays in the North 


days, 


Sea. To this fleet, however, may be added 
the strength of the French Navy, which 


appears to have escaped Nazi talons. Ap- 
proaching is the final test of sea power. 


The coming campaign will demonstrate 
whether Germany’s air and submarine 


forces can overcome the surface craft of 
the English. 

The outcome of this struggle has im- 
portant significance for the United States. 
A German victory will mean the collapse 
of a world system under which this coun- 
try was born and grew. For almost a hun- 
dred years the defense of that system 
rested, first, upon the land power of the 
French, and, finally, 
of the British. The final outposts have 
now been reached. 


upon the sea power 


What British Defeat Would Mean 
Apparent is the fact that Britain’s con- 

trol of the Atlantic, which kept sea lanes 

open to trade and closed to hostile war- 


ships, made this hemisphere secure. A 
British defeat, therefore, will bring the 


United States face to face with an enemy 
whose ambition is believed to call for com- 
plete mastery of the world. 

To oppose this unbounded 
America has a small navy, 
the Pacific, and an even smaller air force. 
That America’s security is believed to be 
actually threatened is evident in Admiral 
Stark’s request for Congressional authori- 
zation of a 70 per cent increase in our 
naval force. 

From the outcome of the battle for the 
British Isles America can learn many im- 
portant lessons. Most important will be 
the significance of air power. In land 
warfare, Adolf Hitler has already demon- 
strated that the army which controls the 
air wins the campaign. With airplanes 
operating as cavalry operated in earlier 


ambition 
now based in 
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wars, Nazi armies overran Holland, Bel- 


gium and Norway within a few days. 
France’s splendid soldiers were helpless 


beneath these terrible birds of war. 
Now will the test between air 
power and sea power. Will German war 
planes be able to humble the British fleet 
as they humbled French divisions? If 
they do, the United States must realize that 
a new military force will dominate the 
world; that past reliance upon surface 
craft to control the seas, and upon infantry 


come 


to dominate the earth, is no longer valid. 

Collapse of British sea power will mean 
that this country must not only build its 
own navy to replace Britain’s, but an aif 
force superior to Germany’s. And herein 
may lie salvation. Experts in the Govern- 
ment recognize that complete domination 
of Europe will give Hitler a larger ship- 
building industry than America can create 
in the near future, but only effective or 
ganization is needed to build a gigantic 
aircraft industry. 
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At the Helm in a Crisis: 
Still ‘Strong and Tough’ 


The Pressure of World Events Fails to Dim 
Presidential Ability to Laugh, Tell Stories 


Rapid preparedness moves 
interspersed with stream 
of important visitors 


Harry Hopkins, who has been a guest 
at the White House for many weeks now, 
is saying this of his host and boss: “The 
President is the same as ever. He still 
laughs, still tells stories, still sleeps at 
night. When he can, he relaxes. He is 
confident and he is strong and he is tough.” 

That was Franklin D. Roosevelt last 
week, during seven of the most important 
days of his Administration, days of im- 
mense consequence, of staggering develop- 
ments. 

Bernard Baruch, the New York financier 
who was chairman of the War Industries 
Board during the first World War, gave 
the keynote of the week, when, on leaving 
the White House porch after a lunch with 
the Chief Executive, he remarked: “I 
would like to see our country prepared and 
girded spiritually, physically and economi- 
cally so that we will be able to defend our- 
selves in any direction in which we are 
attacked. That is the only interest I have 
got.” 


Some Presidential Moves 

And that is the only concern of Mr. 
Roosevelt. Last week he did many things 
to give weight to his desire. 

First, there was the sudden, lightning- 
like move to include Republicans Knox 
and Stimson in his Cabinet. (See page 9) . 

Second, there was the announcement, at 
Tuesday’s news conference, of one of the 
most far-reaching of Rooseveltian schemes, 
a plan that will affect the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans for years to come. 
Sitting in his shirt sleeves, sipping water 
from a desk tumbler and speaking very 
casually, the President outlined his pro- 
gram for universal compulsory govern- 
ment service for the country’s youth. 

Suggesting that Mr. Roosevelt was con- 
templating coeducational training, a re- 
porter asked: “What about the girls?” and 
the President’s answer, jocular enough, 
was to the effect that men’s camps will be 
located at least 25 miles from women’s 
camps. 


Finally, there was the new plan of a 
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vast, tight, economic union of the 22 West- 
ern Hemisphere nations, including Canada, 
to offset economic upheavals in the rest 
of the world. All week, Secretaries Hull, 
Morgenthau, Hopkins and Wallace sweat- 
ed over a draft of the program which 
would set up a cartel to control exports of 
staple products. Thursday afternoon, Un- 
der Secretary of State Welles brought the 
draft to the White House, and that night, 
after retiring on his special train for Hyde 
Park, Mr. Roosevelt, as he himself said, 
turned the matter over in his mind—as 
well as the cabinet change—finally decid- 
ing that both decisions were good. 

The rest of the week was spent in re- 
ceiving caller after caller, such frequent 
visitors as Messrs. Stettinius and Hillman 
of the Defense Commission, both of whom 
are now shuttling back and forth between 
the White House and the Federal Reserve 
Building, and Secretary Hull, who one 
mid-afternoon left his office bareheaded 
and dashed across the street to confer on 
an undisclosed matter. 

More hours were passed in appointing 
scientists to a nine-member National 
Defense Research Committee, to be headed 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of the 











Carnegie Institute; in approving release of 
23 high-speed torpedo boats to the Allies; 
in renewing an appeal for national support 
of the $20,000,000 Red Cross drive for war 
refugees. 

Among the many tasks left to Steve 
Early, White House secretary and spokes- 
man, was the denial of a story published 
in Italy asserting that Great Britain had 
asked the President to talk with Hitler 
and Mussolini on the question of honor- 
able peace conditions. “All I can tell you,” 
said Mr. Early crisply, “is that that is 
one of an undue number of erroneous 
Rome reports the American press has been 
bringing in and distributing in this coun- 
try—for some time.” 

President Roosevelt also had several 
bills and executive orders to sign; among 
them an order freezing an _ estimated 
$1,000,000,000 of French credits in this 
country, to prevent Germany from cash- 
ing in on any of the holdings which it 
might seize. 

Two callers, envoys of the Allies, Mr. 
Roosevelt kept waiting—for a minute. The 
President had an engagement, not on his 
regular schedule—he was bidding goodbye 
to an employe leaving the White House 
after seven years of service, Prudence 
Shannon, Steve Early’s secretary. To her, 
the President gave a book he had once 
written called “Whither Bound?” based 
on an address he had made in 1926. One 
sentence in the book, written more than 
a decade ago, read: “Today we howl 
through the press, we seek legislative reme- 
dies, we organize new associations, but we 
do not go to war. That, at least, is one 
definite proof of progress.” 





—Harris & Ewing 
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Nhe Political Week. 


G.O.P. Conclave: Factor 
In Our Foreign Policy 


Issue of ‘War Party’ Underlined by Stimson-Knox Appointments 


World developments expected 
to determine party’s chances 
for easy victory or defeat 


The political issues involved in Ameri- 
can foreign policy are taking shape very 
rapidly. 

Before much more time has passed, they 
will be clearly outlined, and the first sig- 
nificant reactions of the American people 


Nendell L.Willkie 
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MR. WILLKIE’S PHILADELPHIA 
Two rooms in an office 


may go far toward clarifying the future 
relations of this country with the rest of 
the world. 

The Republican National Convention, 
working out its line of attack upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s recent actions, abandoned 
all idea of removing foreign policy from 
the realm of political contest. 

Four recent developments were largely 
responsible for making foreign policy a 
bitter issue when it might otherwise have 
been a subject of only marginal disagree- 
ment. They were: (1) President Roose- 
velt’s speech at the University of Virginia, 
in which he said that “the hand which 
held the dagger has plunged it into the 
back of its neighbor”; (2) his alleged 
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“subterfuges” of extending delivery dates 
on new war equipment under orders so 
that it may be sold to England at once 
and other equipment be built later for the 
United States; (3) his demand for uni- 
versal military or labor service; and (4) 
his appointment of Colonel Frank Knox 
and Henry L. Stimson to his Cabinet. 

Paradoxical as it may seem to the non- 
politician, the fourth of these was the most 
influential. Instead of placating the Re- 
publicans by the appointment of two of 
their leaders to his Cabinet, President 
Roosevelt infuriated them. He chose the 
two outstanding interventionists in the Re- 
publican Party. The announcement of 
their appointments came out at a time 
which the Republican leaders regarded as 
most embarrassing. Whatever the Presi- 
dent’s motives the reaction upon 
the Republican leaders was that it con- 
stituted an attempt to sabotage their con- 
vention, to blitzkrieg them as they were 
drawing up their campaign plans. 

Their reaction was swift and complete 
as the National Committee indorsed a 
statement by Chairman John Hamilton 
that Messrs. Knox and Stimson “are no 
longer qualified to speak as Republicans 
or for the Republican organization.” 


were, 


Intervention vs. Isolation 


The combination of actions by the Pres- 
ident, plus the eyebrow-raising reading of 
a strongly interventionist speech by Mr. 
Stimson in New Haven two days before 
his appointment, led the Republicans to 
accuse the President of forming a “war 
party” and to start, themselves, straight 
toward the other extreme of isolationism. 

A few cool heads were urging caution, 
and caution may yet prevail, but the area 
of disagreement between the President and 
the Republicans is necessarily much wider 
than it would otherwise have been had not 
the four recent Roosevelt actions taken 
place. 

There is some observer opinion to the 
effect that President Roosevelt may have 
been deliberately scaring the Republicans 
during their convention in order to drive 
them to an extreme of isolationism which 
he knew the country would never support. 
If that is the case, the Republicans jumped 
at the fly with all the avidity and non- 
discernment of a hungry trout. 
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SENATOR TAFT‘S PHILADELPHIA 
102 hotel rooms 


The Republican attitude is crystallizing 
rapidly against action which draws the 
United States closer into the Allied circle. 
President Roosevelt is moving closer into 
that circle. That is the emerging issue. 

The basic Republican argument, di- 
vulged in private conversations, is that 
the Allied cause seems lost in Europe, that 
the United States cannot save it, and 
that it would be foolhardy for this coun- 
try, poorly prepared as it is, to get in- 
volved in the war at this stage, or to anger 
further the warring powers likely: to be 
victorious. 

By emphasizing more directly the politi- 
cal issues involved, the Republican Na- 
tional Convention becomes a factor in our 
foreign policy both from the standpoint of 
the effect upon President Roosevelt's fu- 
ture actions, and upon the emphasis which 
such actions are to receive during the pres- 
idential campaign. 

Meeting under the most crucial world 
conditions in American political history, 
the convention reflects the confusion which 
is so widespread as its delegates swarm the 
hotel lobbies of the city which is the 
birthplace of American liberty, divided im 
opinion, arguing confusedly, yet with a 
certain degree of willingness to follow the 
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path of opportunism if they only knew 
what the path of opportunism was. 

The effect of the widening breach on 
foreign policy as a handicap to the candi- 
dacy of Wendell Willkie was immediately 
seized upon by his opponents, owing to 
the fact that his approach to that problem 
is less antagonistic to President Roose- 
velt than that of the other candidates. 

But in respect to this, as to almost 
everything else, the general atmosphere 
of bewilderment among the delegates 
elicited comment. 

This bewilderment found its basis in 
the swiftly moving developments of for- 
eign and political affairs. Laying down 
policies in June which will last until 
November in such a swirling world as that 
of 1940 is no easy task. 

The truth of this is illustrated in many 
ways, both including and excluding for- 
eign affairs. Who would have thought even 
a few weeks back that John L. Lewis 
would come to Philadelphia to flirt with 
the Republicans and to be cheered vigor- 
ously by them because he characterized 
President Roosevelt’s sponsorship of uni- 
versal service as “the fantastic suggestion 
of a mind in full intellectual retreat”? 

Who would have thought a month be- 
fore the convention met that, on the 
week-end prior to the first session, Phil- 
adelphia would be boiling with a “Stop 
Willkie” movement, a ganging up of 
other candidates against one who first ap- 
peared in the Gallup poll on May 8 with 
3 per cent and came out on June 21 with 
29 per cent? 

Who would have thought ten days be- 
fore the convention met that there would 
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be reasons to believe that President Roose- 
velt may not yet have definitely fore- 
closed the possibility of retirement, even 
though general political opinion is 95 per 
cent that he has? 

Who would have thought that the Presi- 
dent, who, only a short time ago, disclaimed 
that he ever had had any thought of 
creating a coalition Cabinet, would sur- 
prise Republicans and Democrats alike on 
the eve of the G.O.P. convention by tak- 
ing into his official family the last Re- 
publican Secretary of State and the last 
Republican candidate for Vice President? 

Is it any wonder that bewilderment 
should settle over Philadelphia? 

Republican leaders faced confusion even 
as to their own prospects, which might 
turn out to be almost nil, or very fine. 
Some of them can see possibilities of such 
a change in public sentiment that the Re- 
publican candidate could walk into office 
next November, while, vith developments 
in the world taking a different course, it 
might be that no G.O.P. candidate would 
have any chance. 

In spite of uncertainty, this convention, 
the most spectacular in Republican history 
for at least two decades, followed pretty 
much the customary pattern of factional 
strife and jockeying for position. 


The Anti-Willkie Line-up 

It was only after the delegates began to 
pour in that many of the leaders realized 
that what they had been reading in the 
newspapers and magazines about the for- 
midableness of the Willkie boom was no 
exaggeration. It rose so suddenly that it 
caught even some of the bigwigs unawares. 

Those who four weeks before had pooh- 
poohed Mr. Willkie as the “delegateless 
candidate” began scurrying about in a 
frantic effort to “stop” the G.O.P.’s dark 
horse. The Taft followers assumed leader- 
ship in a statement, obviously aimed at 
Mr. Willkie, setting forth the qualifica- 
tions the candidate must have. Governor 
James and Frank Gannett fell into line. 

Behind the scenes Alf M. Landon lent 
important support. Other leaders joined 
up. 

The Taft forces made an effective stra- 
tegic move in naming National Commit- 
teeman R. B. Creager of Texas as their 
floor manager. Able and experienced, Mr. 
Creager is the most influential Republican 
leader in the South. Choosing him as floor 
manager did a great deal to strengthen the 
never-too-certain Taft delegations below 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

Mr. Creager’s willingness to assume the 
task encouraged the Taft campaign. South- 
ern Republican leaders, unable to deliver 
electoral votes, have to create in the con- 
vention the obligations from candidates 
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which lead to patronage if the candidates 
win. Therefore it is almost essential that 
they pick the winner and pick him early. 

Mr. Creager has a reputation for doing 
this. He accepted the floor leadership for 
Senator Taft with a record of not having 
made a mistake in picking the winner in 
20 years. He even had the discernment in 
1920 to come to the convention and line 
up with Dark Horse Warren Harding. 

Against such organization as this the 
Willkie boom competed with no organiza- 
tion at all. Two rooms in a nearby office 
building housed the Willkie headquarters, 
while the Taft organization occupied 102 
hotel rooms, the Dewey organization 78, 
and even the Gannett workers, valiantly 
whistling to keep up their hopes, had the 
whole Harvard Club and numerous hotel 
rooms besides. 

Underneath the usual whoop-la surface 
of American national conventions, is the 
realization of the delegates that correct 
decisions are called for. The making of 
these decisions under the barrage of what 
many delegates interpreted as a_presi- 
dential effort to scuttle their campaign 
added to the difficulties. 

Their purely political reaction to the 
coalition cabinet move caused them to 
watch carefully for the reaction of the less 
politically minded general public. Would 
it finally assess the Knox-Stimson appoint- 
ments as a political move, or a non-politi- 
cal defense move? Would the timing of 
the announcement, which was the most 
annoying thing to the Republicans, con- 
cern the average individual? When those 
questions are answered, the political situa- 
tion will be substantially clarified. 
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* WILLKIE WOULD WIN 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


The objections to nominating Wendell Willkie heard 
in the hotel corridor talk among the delegates in Phil- 
adelphia this week at the Republican National Con- 
vention, are really the very reasons why he would be 
elected to the Presidency, if nominated. 

It is being said, first, that Willkie is a former Demo- 
crat and hence is not eligible for the nomination. 

It is being said, second, that because he has been a 
successful executive of a big utility company, the 
American people would not vote for him. 

Each of these points deserves analysis for they go to 
the heart of the issues in the coming campaign. They 
spell the difference between victory and defeat for the 
Republican party and possibly the difference between 
an America revitalized and reorganized, and an 
America disunited and disorganized at the most crit- 
ical time for free government in world history. 

Why is it so distasteful for the delegates to a Re- 
publican National Convention to nominate a 1932 
Democrat? Have we not heard from the lips of Re- 
publican orators for nearly eight years now that the 
1932 Democratic platform was a “model” platform, 
that Roosevelt scuttled it, and that the Jeffersonian 
Democrats of the nation were now welcome in the 
Republican party? 

We have listened to this argument in and out of 
Congress and we have seen coalition movements in 
the national legislative body, without which, such 
progress as has been made in checking the New Deal 
could not have been made. 


INDEPENDENT 
VOTERS CAN 
ASSURE VICTORY 


There are about 17,000,000 Re- 
publican votes in the basic 
strength of the party and it takes 
a change of mind of about six 
million independent voters to give the Republicans a 
victory. In 1932 there were millions of voters who 
left the Republican party and in 1936 many millions 
of these same independents again voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The idea of scorning independent votes—or say- 
ing to the solid South and the border states which 
believe in Jeffersonian Democracy that a man who 
has sense enough to shift party lines and vote as his 
conscience tells him is not eligible to be President of 
the United States—is hardly the way to a Republican 
victory in 1940. 

The electorate is not a hidebound straight ticket 








party line affair any more, and the sooner the Repub- 
lican delegates realize it, the sooner will they under. 
stand what they are up against in the present cam. 
paign. 

If Mr. Roosevelt runs, as seems likely, he will have 
on his side millions of votes of the kind that can he 
regimented through labor groups and “relief” organ- 
izations. If the intelligent independent vote can be 
persuaded to form a coalition, that is, if former Re. 
publicans and former Democrats rally on the same 
side against the New Deal, a Republican President 
will be elected. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE The situation demands not just 
WANT SECURITY an anti-New Dealer. It demands 
AGAINST ATTACK 2 man who knows how to make 

social reforms workable and how 
to rescue the American plan for national defense from 
political sabotage. What the country wants is a vig. 
orous executive and not a politician. It is tired o 
politics and political claptrap. 

If the Republicans turn Willkie down just because 
he was a Democrat in 1932, even though he voted for 
Landon in 1936, they will be making a grave mistake. 
For they will be alienating independent Democrats 
everywhere. It will be serving notice on all the active 
workers and speakers from the Democratic party, who 
could otherwise be mobilized in the Republican cause, 
that they might as well refrain from helping—that 
they are not wanted. Could anything be more prepos- 
terous for a political party which has been soundly 
spanked twice at the polls in the most overwhelming 
defeats a major party has ever suffered in the whole 
history of the United States? 

But, it is argued by the sponsors of other candi- 
dates, Willkie is a “power trust” man. Back of that 
criticism is a false assumption. It is that the Ameri 
can people believe in bunkum and that their votes can 
be influenced by it. Such a theory does little credit to 
Republican confidence in the common sense or faif- 
ness of the American electorate. 

The American people today do not care whether 
the man they should elect worked for a power com- 
pany or an investment house in Wall Street. Mr 
Roosevelt, for that matter, was once a Wall Street 
lawyer and chose as his boating companions in tht 
early years of his first term, some of the richest men it 
the world. But it didn’t handicap him politically, be 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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As a former Democrat, he would attract millions of independent voters and asa 
successful business executive, he would give confidence to industry and the 


men and women of America who want our defenses promptly organized. 


cause the people believed in his disinterestedness. 

Today the American people are worrying about 
their homes, their actual security. They want pro- 
tection against bombs from air bases a few hours 
away, protection against the subversive influences that 
frustrate defense preparations and sap our economic 
vitality. They want an organizer and a forthright 
executive—they don’t care where he learned his job. 

Willkie became a power president in 1933 after the 
crash—after the financial wizardry and collapse of 
holding companies which gave the utilities a black 
eye. He has managed his company well, he has bal- 
anced his budget and earned a surplus, and he has 
fought for his stockholders against the ravages of the 
government ownership school of brain trusters, just 
as he would fight for the American people to organize 
their defenses against any or all attacks. 

Today America is ready to elect a good executive, 
even a power company president, if they feel he has 
the essential qualities of leadership needed in a crisis. 
They will not ask first whether he is a radical or a 
conservative, but whether he is honest and able. 

What the American people want today is safety. 
They want someone in the White House whose in- 
terest in national defense is greater than any interest 
he may have in politics or in personal ambition. 

Last week’s news events tell an interesting story 
of how politics has superseded statesmanship in 
Washington. 


A ‘COALITION’ 
CABINET IS NOT 
THE ANSWER 


For weeks we have been hearing 
talk about a “coalition” cabinet. 
The President told the press it 
was their invention, not his, and 
he pooh-poohed it. Then on the eve of the Republican 
convention, Mr. Roosevelt put two prominent Re- 
publicans in his Cabinet. Since he waited six weeks 
to achieve what he calls “national solidarity,” he could 
have waited six days longer and removed his act from 
any suspicion of political maneuvering. 

In a national defense program of the mechanized 
kind such as is necessary today, special civilian execu- 
tives are needed. Neither the Secretary of War nor the 
Secretary of the Navy can do anything to accelerate 
production if the President does not want to revise 
his legislative policies. 

What is needed is not Republican War and Navy 
Secretaries, but a non-partisan President who is will- 


ing to say to a Congress, even when controlled by his 
own party, that the time has come in America to 
bring economic solidarity and then political solidarity 
will take care of itself. 


PREREQUISITES 
OF A NOMINEE 
FOR PRESIDENCY 


Until the Wagner Act is amend- 
ed, the Wage and Hour Law re- 
vised, the Walter-Logan bill 
enacted, the Securities and Ex- 
change Act made workable and Washington is di- 
vested of those office-holders who befog the execu- 
tive agencies and commissions with their arbitrari- 
ness and arrogance, there can be no economic solid- 
arity. It is to this issue that the next President must 
address himself, and the task is so important that 
the only thing the Republican delegates ought to 
be asking themselves is whether they have among 
their candidates an honest man with youth and vigor 
who is also a capable business executive, a conscien- 
tious man and not a political manipulator, a man who 
understands the difference between sensible liberalism 
and phony liberalism. Such a man is Wendell Will- 
kie, who has worked his way to the top in life by in- 
telligence, integrity, and indefatigable energy. 

Whether the issue be one of war or peace, Willkie 
would meet it in the American way. He has rightly 
said in a public address that no President ought to 
lead the American people into war but that the initia- 
tive should be taken by the Congress in response to 
a preponderant public opinion. 

What Willkie has proclaimed is an American pro- 
gram of collaboration on vital policies of government 
instead of the exercise by one man of the power to 
commit a nation to war. Isolationists and interven- 
tionists can ask for no better assurance than this 
against arbitrary judgment. 

The rise of Wendell Willkie in these last few weeks 
is a tribute to the intellectual honesty which his par- 
ents gave him, the business ability which his expe- 
rience as a successful manager of far-flung electric 
power properties gave him, and the simple, home-spun 
Americanism which was bred in him by the Hoosier 
atmosphere of his native state of Indiana. 

The same tide that nominates Willkie at Philadel- 
phia will sweep him into the Presidency. He is the 
leader for whom America has been waiting and some- 
how Divine Providence has always provided America 
with great leaders in time of crisis. 

















Liberty’s Retreat 
In the Spread 
Of Dictatorships 


In the last 20 years one-third of 
the world’s population has come un- 
der Communist, Fascist or Nazi dic- 
tatorship. Today, as the Pictogram 
shows, approximately 662,300,000 per- 
sons are without liberty, personal or 
national. 

Independence Day, 1940, will find 
only two-thirds of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants living under any form of free 
government. And many millions of 
those have only shreds of liberty. 

Russia (183,000,000) now controls 
Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, with a 
total population of 5,000,000. 

Germany (79,000,000, including Aus- 
tria) has Czecho-Slovakia (15,000,- 
000), Norway (3,000,000), Denmark 
(4,000,000) , the Netherlands (9,000,- 
000), Belgium (8,000,000), Luxem- 
bourg (300,000) and France (42,- 
000,000) . 

Both Germany and Russia share 
Poland (35,000,000). 

Italy (44,000,000), with her pos- 
sessions (3,000,000), has Ethiopia 
(10,000,000) and Albania (1,000,000) . 

Stalin, Hitler and Mussolini togeth- 
er have four Balkan states, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
with a total population of 53,000,000. 

Spaniards and Portuguese total 
25,000,000 and 7,000,000, respectively. 

Japan (101,000,000, including 
possessions) controls Manchukuo 
(35,000,000) . 

Of the remaining two-thirds of the 
world’s population, totaling 1,400,000,- 
000 free people—great segments may 
soon lose whatever liberty they now 
possess — China (423,000,000), the 
French Empire (71,000,000) and the 
Dutch and Belgian possessions (61,- 
000,000 and 11,000,000, respectively) . 

Today the Western Hemisphere is 
the stronghold of freedom, but many 
of the republics in this hemisphere— 
in Central and South America and in 
the Caribbean—already are ruled by 
dictatorships of one kind or another. 
Many millions of the 124,000,000 per- 
sons in those 20 republics are in the 
shadow of a liberty blackout. 

Thus the bulwark of present-day 
freedom is the British Empire and the 
United States, the former totaling 
495,000,000 in population; the latter, 
132,000,000. 
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PREPAREDNESS AND POLITICS 


Legislation Expedited so Congressmen may Attend Conventions 


Action on appropriation bills 
to meet fiscal year deadline. 
‘Mosquito fleet’ controversy. 


Politics and defense were mixed freely 
by Congress last week. 

With all idea of adjourning the session 
cast aside, House and Senate rushed ap- 
propriation bills so that all agencies would 
have funds with which to begin the new 
fiscal year next Monday without the 
necessity of daily congressional sessions 
during the Republican National Conven- 
tion this week. Many G.O.P. members 
planned to attend their party conclave at 
Philadelphia. Democratic members in large 
numbers will attend the Chicago conven- 
tion of their party in July. 

The national defense front again was 
advanced, in several different sectors, but 
there was less necessity for speed, as legis- 
lation, in several respects, is ahead of ac- 
tion based upon that legislation. 

Conference agreements were reached 
on the Relief Bill, which developed a 
national defense hue, and it was sent to 
the White House with the Senate amend- 
ment adding $100,000,000 for surplus farm 
product disposal by the Department of 
Agriculture cut in half. This measure con- 
tains the $50,000,000 for relief of European 
war refugees which the President had 
asked, and the money for WPA and the 
Farm Security Administration. 


TVA Tax Settlement 


By a vote of 205 to 178, the House 
agreed to a Senate “rider” to the Relief 
Bill which embodies a plan whereby the 
Tennessee Valley Authority will pay com- 
pensation in lieu of taxes to five States, 
and their counties, in the region in which 
it operates. This proposal was passed by 
the Senate as a separate bill three months 
ago. The House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee tabled it. Without a word of debate, 
the Senate attached it to the Relief Bill, a 
maneuver which assured a direct House 
vote without going through the antago- 
nistic Military Affairs Committee. 

The week saw final action on the De- 
partment of Agriculture Appropriation 
Bill, which had been in conference seven 
weeks. Appropriations for agriculture this 
session have reached a record high total— 
in all bills—of $1,484,000,000. Twenty 
years ago, the appropriation for agricul- 
ture was $34,000,000. 
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Wide dissension arose, in both House 
and Senate, last week regarding both 
Army and Navy authorization bills, to 
expand the armed forces and to expedite 
acquisition of armament and equipment. 
The differences were caused by conflicting 
views as to profit limitations and labor 
provisions. 

Disclosure that the Navy Department 
had cancelled contracts for 23 vessels of 
the “mosquito fleet”—small experimental 
coast defense vessels built after British 
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THE PT-9 MOSQUITO 
Somebody was stung 


design—and that these vessels, soon to be 
completed, would be sold by the con- 
tractors to Great Britain, caused con- 
siderable flurry in Congress. Both Naval 
Affairs Committees prepared amendments 
to pending legislation to prevent recur- 
rence of such incidents. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Lewis 
Compton assumed full responsibility for 
the cancellations, saying improved designs 
could be acquired. But Senator Walsh 
(Dem.), of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, said 
there would be delay and that the cancella- 
tion was improper in view of the fact the 
taxpayers are being asked to bear in- 





creased burdens for national defense and 
the Navy is preparing to pay some $300,- 
000,000 extra in the next year to expedite 
completion of ships. 

As the week closed, there were intima- 
tions the contracts for the “mosquito 
fleet” would be reinstated. 

Tempers flared in the Senate during the 
course of several of the debates, on this 
and other subjects. 

Both houses took a slap at a presidential 
economy move. The Chief Executive in 
the preceding week had vetoed a bill 
which provides that, when a railroad 
bridge is relocated or rebuilt by orders of 
the War Department because of naviga- 
tion reasons, the railroad shall be charged 
with only that proportion of the cost 
from which it will benefit, and the federal 
government shall pay the rest. 


Veto is Overridden 


On the plea, however, that many rail 
carriers are in financial difficulties, the 
House overrode the veto, 324 to 68, and 
the Senate followed suit, 65 to 17. 

But the Senate went considerably 
further than this in disregarding economy 
moves. In considering the new tax bill 
(see page 29), the Senate voted out of a 
committee-approved amendment, spon- 
sored by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia, the mandatory phrase in connection 
with authorization for the President to 
reduce by 10 per cent all appropriations 
other than those for national defense and 
for fixed charges. Senator Byrd finally 
repudiated the altered proposal. 

Sent to the President was the bill great- 
ly expanding the authority of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, so that 
agency may finance plants and_ buy 
strategic materials for national defense. 
In final form, the measure restricts con- 
struction of plants wholly owned by the 
Government to those which have no resi- 
due of commercial value, to avoid com- 
petition with private industry. 

Legislation affirming the Monroe Doc- 
trine, by warning no recognition would 
be accorded transfer by non-American 
nations of land in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, was passed by both houses. The 
Senate vote was 76 to 0; the House vote 
380 to 8. Also passed was a bill amend- 
ing the Neutrality Act so as to meet 
special conditions arising in transport of 
Red Cross supplies. 
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DIRECT FROM THE MEN WHO KNOW 














Much has been said about how strong 
and how weak are the national defenses. 
Even more is being said about what new 
defenses we need. 

Before opinion-forming men and 
women can express their views on what 
we need they want what facts are avail- 
able—not conjectures, not propaganda 
but facts from authoritative sources. 

Because The United States NEWS is 
designed for thinking people in every 
line of endeavor, it concerns itself with 
facts. That is why for months it has been 
telling readers about the state of nation- 
al defense, knowing that the time would 
shortly come when defense would be 
on everyone’s tongue. Readers have 


known our standing in planes, in pilots, 
in plane production, in anti-aircraft 
guns, in warships, in ship production 
and costs. 

In the June 7th issue we were able to 
publish the first public figures—testi- 
mony by Army and Navy chiefs before 
a committee of the Senate. These bear 
out the cold facts which readers of The 
United States NEWS have had right 
along. 

No matter what the subject—de- 
fense, unemployment, “fifth column,” 
industrial capacity, politics, taxes, busi- 
ness trend—the readers of The United 
States NEWS are the best informed 
sroup in America. 


It is little wonder that important men and women throughout 
America look to The United States NEWS for the vital facts 
affecting our national life. When the facts break in the news- 


papers, they ‘“‘knew that before.” 
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Nhe Cnestion of the Week 
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Should United States Adopt a System 
Of Compulsory Military Service? 


Senator Elmer Thomas 


(Dem.), Okla.; Member, Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, 


answers: 

I am not at this time in favor of uni- 
versal compulsory military training. In 
order to secure the enlistment of the men 
necessary for the expansion of our military 
establishment, I favor the voluntary en- 
listment plan. I believe that we shall be 
able to secure all the men we need by 
such plan. 

If it becomes necessary to develop a 
larger army than is now contemplated, it 
may be necessary to impose compulsory 
training and, if we find it necessary to 
raise a real army, then my answer to your 
question would be, “yes.” 


Frederick L. Schuman 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MaASS.; 
Government, Williams 


Professor of 
College, 


answers: 

The only rational objection which can 
be offered at the present time to compul- 
sory military training is that this step is 
not sufficient to save the Western Hemi- 
sphere from Fascist domination. Neither 
the training of men nor the piling up of 
weapons will suffice to meet the dangers 
which lie ahead. 

For the safety of the United States, 
Britain must be saved. For the defense of 





—Underwood & Underwood 


MAJOR GENERAL LEJEUNE 
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As Germany’s vast war machine 
sweeps over nation after nation; 
as Italy’s armed power swings in- 
to operation in the Mediterranean, 
and Russia moves in on the smaller 
Baltic states, suggestions are re- 
newed for universal compulsory 
military training in the United 
States. To obtain a cross-section 





of national opinion, The United 
States News asked outstanding au- 


thorities on national defense the 
following question: 


Should the Government im- 
pose universal compulsory 
military training as part of the 
national preparedness pro- 
gram? 


Some of the answers were pub- 
lished in the issue of June 21. 
Others are preserted herewith. 








Latin America, the West Coast of Africa 
along with the Azores and the Cape Verde 
Islands must be saved and Fascist Europe 
must be effectively blockaded. 

These steps are impossible without an 
immediate declaration of war against 
Germany and Italy by the Congress of the 
United States. If declaration is 
made within the next month and if it is 
accompanied by universal conscription, by 
the transfer of the fleet to the Atlantic and 
by all possible aid to Britain, this last 
“land of the free and home of the brave” 
may survive the holocaust. If war is not 
declared forthwith, no steps short of war 
will save America. 


such a 


Major General John A. Lejeune 


(Retired), U.S.M.C.; Marine Commander in 
World War and in Mexican Occupation; 
Head of Marine Corps, 1920-29, 


answers: 

It is the duty of every man fit to bear 
arms in the defense of his country to have 
military or naval training so that he will 
be able and ready to serve efficiently if 
war is declared or if the United States is 
threatened with attack by any foreign na- 
tion. To wait until attacked would be too 
late. 


Rep. Thomas E. Martin 


(Rep.), lowa; Member, House Committee 
on Military Affairs; with the 35th Infantry 
throughout World War, 


answers: 

The authorized increase of the Regular 
Army to 400,000 probably will not call for 
any kind of compulsory military training, 
and I believe a Regular Army of from 350,- 
000 to 400,000, together with our National 


Guard and our Officers Reserve Corps, will 
be a sufficient force to meet our needs 
until further developments reveal the 
need for more general training. 


Major General C. H. Bridges 


(Retired), Washington, D.C.; Former Ad- 
jutant General of the Army; Assistant Chief 
of Staff, 2nd div., A.E.F., 


answers: 

A study of the recent experience of na- 
tions abroad leads to the conclusion that 
the United States must quickly take de- 
fensive measures to an extent never before 
dreamed of, except, perhaps, by some pro- 
fessional soldiers. 

Monetary and economic considerations 
preclude the possibility of maintaining an 
army of professional soldiers, in peace 
time, large enough adequately to defend 
their country in case of sudden emergency. 

The conclusion, therefore, is inescapable 
that the Government should impose some 
form of universal military 
training as a part of any adequate pre- 
paredness program. 


compulsory 


Ray Lyman Wilbur 


President, Stanford University, Callif.; 
Former Secretary of the Interior, 


answers: 

It would seem to me to be a definite 
mistake for the government to impose 
universal compulsory military training as 
part of the national preparedness program 
at this time. The previous draft law was 
successful and could be put into effect 
promptly if needed. I would favor much 
wider use of all of our existing educational 
facilities for both technical and military 
training, emphasis on the Reserve Off- 
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The 2ueslion of the Week 





cers Training Corps, and the rapid re- 
cruiting of young men for technical jobs 
with the assistance of organized labor. 


Col. Theodore Roosevelt 


OYSTER BAY, L.1.; Former Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Former Governor 
General of Philippine Islands, 


answers: 


I am in favor of the Government im- 
posing universal compulsory military train- 
ing as part of the national preparedness 
program. 


Senator E. C. Johnson 


(Dem.), Colo.; Member, Senate Committees 
on Military Affairs and Finance, 


answers: 


The Government should not impose uni- 
versal compulsory military training in the 
ordinary sense, but very large classes of 
carefully selected men should be thor- 
oughly trained in the mechanical and 
technical arts related to the operation of 
all war machines. 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Lieutenant Colonel of 
Infantry in World War, 


answers: 


Time is one of the most essential ele- 
ments of modern warfare. I fear the fu- 
ture will know but two kinds of nations— 
the quick and the dead. Those nations 
which must raise, train and equip an army 
in the face of an emergency will be among 
the dead. 


Quincy Wright 


Professor of International Law, University 
of Chicago; Special Assistant in Inter- 
national Law, Navy Department, 1918-21, 


answers: 


We must speed manufacture of planes, 
vessels and other war supplies, enlarge 
regular military, naval and air forces, give 
all possible economic aid to Britain, but 
we must avoid adopting the very system 
which is destroying democracy 
throughout the world. 

Universal compulsory military training 
is dangerous to democracy, would cause 
serious controversy throughout the coun- 
try, and would not make the maximum 
contribution toward meeting the imme- 
diate defense problems with which we are 
faced. 


I am opposed to it at the present time. 


today 
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“Whose Vacation Is This, Anyway?” 


AMPING out is fun—if it doesn’t last too long. We 
speak of “roughing it” and brag about the hardships 
entailed. But only a few years ago it wasn’t considered a 


hardship to live this way. For most people, it was the only 
way they had to live. 

The tin washtub, for instance. It did duty Monday morn- 
ings and Saturday nights, and the water was heated in the 
reservoir at the back of the wood-burning range. Splitting the 
wood was good exercise—but it was no fun to get up in the 
middle of cold nights to keep the fire going. And the feeble 
kerosene lamps, though better than candles, had to be con- 
tinually cleaned and filled. 

Sometimes we have to “rough it” to realize the improve- 
ments time has brought—-many of them through electricity. 
Not only electric lights, and automatic heat, and electric 
appliances to make housekeeping easier, but also automobiles, 
better roads, better coats and dresses. 

Wherever electricity has been put to work in industry, it 
has brought us better-quality and lower-cost products. And 
because General Electric scientists, engineers, and workmen 
are finding still more ways to make electricity useful, we can 
look forward to still higher living standards in America 
through the continued creation of More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @& ELECTRIC 


952-3M5 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—SEE THE G-E ‘‘HOUSE OF MAGIC’''—SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION 
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UNIVERSAL SERVICE FOR DEFENSE 


Most of press comment 
favors proposal advanced 
by President Roosevelt 


Two-thirds of the editorial comment on 
President Roosevelt’s proposal for the 
training of all citizens in the interest of 
national defense—in both military and 
non-combatant lines—is strongly in favor 
of the plan. One-third of the commenting 
press either demands careful consideration 
before action is taken or questions the 
wisdom of, adopting totalitarian methods 
in a democracy. 

“The President’s proposal,” states the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), “is 
necessarily vague, but in one form or 
another it must be adopted eventually. 
The longer the delay, the greater the peril. 
There will be cries that universal service 
and the draft are dangerous to democracy, 
especially in peace time. But this isn’t 
peace time. There can be no peace while 
Hitler is at large.” 

“Compulsory training and disciplining 
by the state,” objects the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), “is only one short 
step removed from compulsory labor. How 
far should the United States go in accept- 


ing totalitarian devices to enhance our 
national strength? That is a question of 
the gravest import. Before we substitute 
compulsion for co-operation in any field, 
outside the armed forces, the full implica- 
tions of that policy should be analyzed by 
our leaders with the utmost care.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Rep.) 
objects that the President has failed to in- 
form the country as to the details of his 
plan and voices the criticism: 

“There is no doubt that Washington is 
galloping madly. There is also no doubt 
that Mr. Roosevelt is doing what he be- 
lieves to be best under the circumstances. 
But it seems far from clear that he knows 
just where his policy is leading us, or just 
what we should have to implement it, or 
how long it will take to put flesh and bones 
on the skeletons of the defense organiza- 
tion which he has advocated .. . 

“It is necessary that the nation’s needs 
be clearly stated and that the mobilization 
of defense preparations be carried out co- 
herently, as part of a fully elaborated 
plan.” 

“The problems of administration” are 
considered by the Baltimore (Md.) Sun 
(Dem.) with the comment: “They are so 
numerous and so complicated that we for- 


Cargill in Connellsville Daily Courier 
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bear to discuss them at this time beyond 
saying that the success of the whole un- 
dertaking will depend upon the wisdom 
with which it is carried out.” 

The paper concludes: “The important 
thing now is to lay the issue before the 
Congress so that the general authority 
may be granted promptly and the Govern- 
ment be enabled to proceed with detailed 
plans.” 

Warning is given by the Worcester 
(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.) that “America has 
gone to war often enough. But we have 
never been prepared for war until after 
the emergency was upon us, but now, to 
survive, we must become a military na- 
tion. We must stand ready for instant 
and effective action. This is our first obli- 
gation in the present crisis.” 

“Tf the safety of our country,” maintains 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.), “re. 
quires more authoritative contro! over 
government procurement and the output 
of industrial plants, then such control will 
have to be established. If our security re- 
quires universal military training and con- 
scription of man power, then those things, 
too, must be undertaken. We must not 
wait—as the democracies of Europe waited 
so tragically—until it is too late.” 


Messner in Rochester Times-Union 
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The Pre and Con of National Issues 





Doyle in Philadelphia Record 
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“OH JOHNNY, OH JOHNNY, HOW YOU CAN LOVE!” 


The Lindbergh Address: 
How Editors View It 


A warning from Col. Charles A. Lind- 
bergh that the United States should keep 
out of war, coupled with advice in favor 
of preparedness, impresses two-fifths of the 
commenting press as timely and valuable, 
while three-fifths question the validity of 
his observations or deny that he speaks 
with authority. 

“Col. Lindbergh,” states the Columbus 
(O.) Dispatch (Ind.), “takes a restrained, 
objective view of the world situation and 
what it means to our people, which is con- 
sistent with our ostensible neutrality. He 
sees us not in the role of a potential ag- 
gressor, but as a great and strong nation, 
coolly, realistically, but determinedly tak- 
ing the steps necessary to protect our- 
selves against the sort of madness which 
has been making a shambles of Europe.” 

The Indianapolis (Ind.) News (Rep.) 
asserts that “this country should be ready 
to defend the New World.” 

“The Lindbergh advice against ‘threat- 
ening with an unloaded pistol,’” says the 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Record (Ind.), “is 


common sense, and his advice to establish 
the defense of the United States in this 
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hemisphere seems to be about the only 
thing we can do now that would be more 
than a gesture.” The paper believes, how- 
ever, that “the rest of the speech is a 
clumsy attack on a straw man.” 

“The nation,” argues the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Dem.), “does not need 
Col. Lindbergh to urge it not to go to war. 
It needs even less his philosophy that noth- 
ing which happens abroad has any con- 
cern for us.” 

“Tt is startling,” declares the Atlanta 
(Ga.) Constitution (Dem.), “to hear an 
American, a nationally known American, 
stating to the entire nation that this coun- 
try is foredoomed to defeat if it should 
dare to arouse the wrath of a foreign dic- 
tator.” 

In support of the Lindbergh position, 
the New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier 
(Ind.) says: “There can be no answer to 
much of what he has said, for the simple 
reason that even the administration 
spokesmen agree, however unwillingly and 
belatedly, that he is right . . . The Colonel 
has a right to hold and to express his 
views.” 


9 





Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


ADOLF NEVER OVERLOOKS A BET 


“It is the perverse insistence by Col. 
Lindbergh that the death grapple in Eu- 
rope and Africa is outside our field of in- 
terest,” according to the opinion of the 
Washington (D.C.) Evening Star (Ind.), 
“that outweighs what merit resides in his 
belated recognition of the need for arming 
ourselves against direct attack on this 
hemisphere.” 

“Does any citizen think,” asks the St. 
Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “that, 
if the United States were drawn into war 
in its present state of unpreparedness, our 
national leaders would not be held re- 
sponsible for the results that are likely to 
be produced?” 

“Col. Lindbergh’s mental sight in this 
matter,” maintains the New York Times 
(Dem.), “seems to be limited to one eye. 
He continues to reveal astonishing blind 
spots. 

“He pictures, and rightly, the tremen- 
dous difficulties we should have if we 
attempted, acting alone, to make aggres- 
sive war against a Europe controlled by 
the German armies, But this is to set up 
a man of straw.... 

“The irony of the position of Col. Lind- 
bergh and all the other isolationists is that 
they themselves are thinking of how tre- 
mendously our defense problem would be 
increased by a Nazi victory in the pres- 
ent war.” 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand- 








NewSG vata. 
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7 ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


LATIN AMERICA: A NEW FRONTIER? 


Hemisphere Trade Unity Implies Credits and Controls by U.S. 


Problems of marketing 
huge amounts of products 
that compete with our own 


To the governments of Latin America is 
to be presented a plan to market through 
a central agency all the food and raw ma- 
terials these nations sell to Europe and 
Asia. Author of the plan is the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Purpose of this gigantic marketing car- 
tel would be to stymie Adolf Hitler before 
his economic tentacles can reach into this 
hemisphere. Underlying the proposal is 
the fact that Europe needs the raw ma- 
terials the Americas can provide, and can 
supply the finished products Latin Amer- 
ica needs. Coupled with this fact is 
another: The United States—also can 
supply finished goods to Latin America, 
but cannot normally take all of Latin 
America’s exportable coffee, grain, meat 
and minerals. Together, these facts pro- 
vide the basis for economic warfare. 


Danger or Source of Strength 

Behind the proposal is the realization 
that Latin America can become either a 
danger to the defense of the United States 
or a source of great strength. Dangerous 
these nations would be as satellites of a 
Nazi Europe, but, as allies of this nation, 
they could make a Nazi Europe heavily 
dependent upon this hemisphere. Hence 
the proposal for an inter-American trading 
corporation with monopoly powers. 

In offering to underwrite exports for 
the whole hemisphere, the United States 
is undertaking a monumental task. Last 
year, for example, Latin-American coun- 
tries sold more than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of products to Europe and Asia. Next 
year, perhaps, this country will buy the 
entire output and take its chances on dis- 
posing of it to unfriendly powers in com- 
plete domination of the rest of the world. 

If the plan now proposed had operated 
in 1938, the United States would have had 
to buy—in addition to the goods it did buy 
—65,000,000 bushels of wheat, 10,000,000 
bags of coffee, 725,000 tons of meat, 1,500,- 
000 bales of cotton, 214,000 tons of wool, 
300,000 tons of copper and about 20,000,- 
000 tons of oil, to mention only a part of 
Latin America’s major exports. The cartel, 
of course, could be expected to sell sub- 
stantial quantities of these products, but 
it would -be certain that they would edd 
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tremendously to this country’s own export 
problems. 

Latin America and the United States, 
in fact, compete in world markets to sell 
cotton, oil, wheat, linseed and corn. This 
competition is now viewed as a dangerous 
military weakness. Therefore, controlled 
trade is being advocated. 

To substitute co-operation and con- 
trolled trade for competition, however, 
will force the United States to solve not 
one problem, but twenty. True it is that 
Latin America must export or expire, but 
it is also true that scarcely two countries 
have the same export problems. As a mat- 
ter of fact, each of the twenty Latin-Amer- 





| Hemisphere defense be- 
| comes a problem of hemi- 
sphere development. | 
Latin-American prosperity | 
| depends upon raw material 
| exports. | 
Many exports compete in | 
world markets with U.S. sur- 
pluses. | 
Vast resources lie undevel- 
oped in South American areas. 
Credit and population are 
the keys to Latin-American 
progress. 





ican countries depends entirely on the 
world market for a few products. By their 
very nature, these countries must fit into 
some sort of world economy. 

Argentina and Uruguay, for example, 
produce nearly all the wheat, corn, linseed, 
wool hides and meats in Latin America. 
These products are all grown for export. 
Even with higher standards of living, their 
own populations could not consume any 
substantial proportion of the output. And 
tc make the problem more complex, these 
same products are produced abundantly 
in the United States. This fact explains 
the failure of this country to negotiate a 
trade agreement with Argentina in pre-war 
days. Any attempt to solve the problems 
of Argentina and Uruguay, therefore, will 
be closely linked with problems faced by 
our Midwestern farmers. 

Brazil, Latin America’s largest and most 


populous country, stakes her prosperity 
on world prices for coffee, cotton and 
cocoa, although meat, hides, corn, nuts 
and vegetable oils are exported in signifi- 
cant quantities. Thus the Brazilian prob- 
lem would add to this country’s already 
perplexing cotton problem. 

To Brazil’s pressure to expand markets 
for coffee will be added pressure from Co- 
lombia, Venezuela and the countries of 
Central America. Besides coffee, Colombia 
and the Central American republics de- 
pend heavily on bananas. The problem 
facing the United States in marketing 
products from the eastern coast of “atin 
America, from Cape Horn to the Mexican 
border, is one of food and cotton. 

Food is only the beginning of the prob- 
lem. Along the western coast of South 
America little food is grown, but from 
Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia and Chile pour oil and metals in a 
steady stream. And these products the 
United States also has in exportable quan- 
tity. A good market for oil spells the dif- 
ference between prosperity and poverty 
for Venezuela. Copper prices measure 
standards of living in Chile and Peru. 
Mexico’s economic health depends in the 
last analysis upon oil, copper and silver. 


Vast Undeveloped Resources 

As experts study the Latin-American 
problem, they see below United States 
borders a vast geographical area, thinly 
populated by 120,000,000 persons living 
largely on the coastal fringe. Fully half 
the population exists on a standard that 
makes the WPA worker affluent by com- 
parison. 

They also see enormous undeveloped 
resources. The land is heavily forested, 
for example, yet the Latin-American tim- 
ber industry is negligible. Rubber grows 
wild along the Amazon, but Brazil is an 
unimportant rubber producer. Plans to 
revive this industry have been launched 
by Brazil. Manganese deposits are abun- 
dant, but the United States gets most of 
this strategic material from Russia and 
Africa. Fibers, like henequin, sisal and 
hemp, could be grown easily, but, of the 
$70,000,000 worth of fibers imported last 
year by the United States, only $5,000,000 
came from Latin America. 

Plans for monopoly selling of Latin- 
American foods and minerals promises to 
be successful only if coupled with plans 
for further development, industrially and 
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agriculturally, of Latin-American nations. 
This means that the United States must 
supply capital and at the same time ar- 
range for immigration, With a larger pop- 
ulation, Latin America could consume 
more of the food grown there. 

But most Latin-American nations re- 
strict immigration by law and discourage 
investment by practice. Fresh in the minds 
of all North Americans are the recent oil 
expropriations by Mexico. Seldom men- 
tioned now is the fact that $674,000,000 
worth of South American bonds are in 
default, representing 70 per cent of the 
total bonded debt. Only Argentina, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic regularly 
meet their interest payments, although 
Uruguay makes partial payments on its in- 
debtedness. 


Over-all Control by U.S. 


Yet the need of Latin America for 
credits is as vital as her need for exports. 
Prospects are, therefore, that this Govy- 
ernment cannot expect Latin-American 
governments to agree to a U.S. monopoly 
over their exports unless credits are given 
in exchange. To protect these credits, how- 
ever, the United States must see that the 
credit is well used and that internal order 
is maintained. And this would lead almost 
certainly to some form of over-all economic 
control by the United States, a develop- 
ment which Latin-American leaders can be 
counted on to resist. 

To overcome this resistance, Washing- 
ton officials believe they have three per- 
suasive arguments—gold, trade, and the 
fear of Hitler. 

United States gold could be employed 
to build highways and railroads for both 
defense and economic development. In- 
vestments also could be made wisely in 
rubber plantations in Brazil, fiber-grow- 
ing in Central America and tin in Bolivia. 
The development of these resources near 
at home would loosen the dependence of 
this country on Asiatic sources. Invest- 
ments to build industry in Latin America 
might find another profitable use for gold, 
as well as provide a wider outlet for United 
States machinery and equipment. 

The trading argument arises from the 
fact that the United States already is 
Latin-America’s best customer. In 1938, 
for example, this country bought $553,- 
000,000 worth of Latin-American goods, 
approximately as much as England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy and Japan combined. 
Normally the United States takes about 
a third of Latin America’s exports, and 
Latin America buys about a fifth of this 
country’s exports. Furthermore, U.S. can 
increase buying of Argentine wool and 
hides; Peruvian long-staple cotton, which 
now comes from Egypt; Brazilian cocoa, 
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Surplus Commodities: 


The Problem for the’Pan American Trade Cartel" 
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nuts, vegetable oils and hardwoods, and 
Central American fibers. 

In offering gold and trade in exchange 
for export control, the United States 
hopes to better any blandishment Hitler 
can use on Latin-American statesmen. A 
Hitler offer to relieve Latin America of 
surpluses, this Government hopes to make 
clear, would carry with it the threat of 
strict Nazi control. 


The program of the United States, on 
the other hand, is expected to offer control 
and independence in the same package. 
Latin America would accept control over 
marketing the raw materials upon which 
her very life now depends. But with this 
control would come assistance from this 
government to build industry, thus freeing 
Latin America from her present depend- 
ence on raw material exports. 
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Peace by Persuasion: 
Labor Policy for Defense 


General Motors-ClO Agreement Is Regarded 
As Model Settlement of an Industrial Dispute 


Conciliation Service, working 
with War and Navy officials, 
is checking key industries 


Role of the Federal Government in ad- 
justing labor disputes in defense industries 
is now defined. Strikes and lockouts are 
not “expected.” But there will be no open 
coercion of employers or unions to avert 


Co-operation between the Conciliation 
Service and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments already has been indicated. Concili- 
ators have been appointed to keep an ac- 
tive check on labor developments in seven 
key industries—machine tool, petroleum, 
rubber and chemical, construction, ship- 
building, steel and aircraft. Expectation is 
that employers with the prospect of peace- 
ful labor relations will be given the edge 





Suggesters 


stoppages. The attempt is being made to 
maintain industrial peace by persuasion 
leading to voluntary settlements, such as 
that just reached between General Motors 
Corporation and the CIO, or by submis- 
sion of disputed points to an impartial um- 
pire whose decisions are enforceable in 
the courts. 

In this effort, Labor Secretary Perkins 
is relying chiefly on the United States Con- 
ciliation Service. This branch of the Labor 
Department maintains a staff of concili- 
ators who sit in on employer-union con- 
ferences to offer suggestions for compro- 
mise and adjustment of differences. These 
conciliators have no statutory authority. 
They can act only in an advisory capacity. 
Their effectiveness lies in their experience 
and in the fact that their suggestions are 
backed by the Secretary of Labor and the 
Federal Government. 
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LABOR SECRETARY PERKINS—CONCILIATOR STEELMAN 


of Compromise 


in allotment of orders, other things being 
equal. 

A pattern for industrial peace wholly 
acceptable to Washington can be found in 
the agreement just negotiated between 
General Motors and the CIO’s United Au- 
tomobile Workers of America. To be noted 
are three facts: one of the CIO negotiators 
was Sidney Hillman, labor manager for 
the National Defense Commission; one of 
the company negotiators was William S. 
Knudsen, production manager for the De- 
fense Commission; last phases of the ne- 
gotiations were supervised by John R. 
Steelman, Director of the Conciliation 
Service. 

The agreement, as concluded, provides 
for: (1) absolute prohibition on sitdown, 
slowdown and stay-in strikes; (2) prohibi- 
tion on walkouts and picketing until an 
elaborate process of negotiations has been 





lhe Labor Week. ; 





exhausted; (3) selection by mutual agree- 
ment of an impartial umpire with author- 
ity finally to decide all disputes not in- 
volving wage rates or timing operations. 

Strikes are permissible over disputes in- 
volving only those two issues, but their 
likelihood is reduced materially by the es- 
tablishment of a long process for negotiat- 
ing such disputes. This process begins with 
the department foreman, moves up to the 
plant manager, from there to the regional 
manager, and finally to conferences be- 
tween top corporation officials and inter- 
national officers of the union. 

A general agreement to re-examine the 
wage structure in each plant is made by 
the company. The contract stipulates that 
an average increase of 114 cents an hour 
will be forthcoming. 

No closed granted by the 
company, but the union, having given 
its pledge to tolerate no coercion of non- 
union employes, is not barred from col- 
lecting dues on company property. There 
can be no collection on company time, 
however. 


shop is 


In addition to seniority rules governing 
layoffs and rehiring, a rigid procedure 
for handling complaints, hour standards, 
overtime and vacation pay, the new con- 
tract carries a so-called “war clause.” 
This provides: “Any employe who is 
called into active service, or who in time 
of war volunteers in the armed forces of 
the United States, shall be given a leave of 
absence for, and will accumulate seniority 
during such period of service, and upon 
the termination of such service will be 
re-employed, provided he has not been 
dishonorably discharged and is physically 
able to do available work in line with his 
seniority, at the current rate for such 
work, and provided that he reports for 
work within 60 days of the date of such 
discharge.” 


Open break between CIO leaders John 
L. Lewis and Sidney Hillman over another 
term for President Roosevelt may be 
climaxed at a CIO convention now being 
planned to follow the Democratic National 
Convention. First public indication of the 
split was resignation of E. L. Oliver, a 
Hillman appointee, as executive vice presi- 
dent of Labor’s Non-Partisan League. 


Indication of the serious political strife 
within the CIO is announcement by Harry 
Bridges that his Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union expects to move in 
on East Coast warehouses. This territory 
is now claimed by CIO’s United Retail and 
Wholesale Employes union. Bridges is 
anti-Roosevelt. Samuel Wolchock, presi- 
dent of the retail and wholesale employes’ 
union, is pro-Roosevelt. 
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PUTTING FULL RECOVERY FIRST 


Administration Seeks Only a Gradual Rise in Taxation 


Congress’ speed in increasing 
levies meeting opposition. 
Heavier imposts later. 


Administration tax policy is tempered 
by the desire to do nothing which would 
prevent a full business recovery. The effect 
is to modify to some extent President 
Roosevelt’s warning that no new million- 
aires shall be created as a result of the 
rearmament program. 

Congress is ahead of the Administration, 
in fact, in the drive to raise taxes to pay 
the costs of the armaments. The result is a 
tendency within the Administration to 
pull in the reins a little on the plunge 
toward higher taxation. 

This is not to say that administration 
officials are not convinced that taxes must 
continue to go up and that the American 
public must get ready to bear a much 
heavier tax burden than at present. In- 
siders, however, stress the need for a 
gradual rise. There has been some mis- 
giving about the way Congress took the 
bit in its teeth and raised the Administra- 
tion’s $650,000,000-a-year defense tax bill 
so that it will bring in $1,000,000,000 a 
year in revenue. 


Higher Taxes on Profits 

Officials are not concerned about the 
effect of the new tax increases. The fore- 
cast, in fact, is that corporations will have 
to pay an excess profits tax on 1940 in- 
comes in addition to the higher income 
levies imposed by the defense tax bill. 
The prediction is that such a tax will be 
voted this autumn or early next year. 

Higher taxes on profits and incomes 
are less important, officials feel, than in- 
creased excise levies that bite directly into 
consumer buying. What they want to see 
is a tax rise that business can take in 
stride. Business should be nursed along, 
they believe, until full recovery has been 
reached. 

England is given as an example. British 
war preparations were hampered, it is 
recalled, by overtaxation and_ because 
prices were allowed to rise. The Ad- 
ministration is committed to a policy of 
holding down prices. 

Much of the agitation in Congress for 
higher taxes springs from opposition to 
further increases in the national debt. The 
administration view is that, in the early 
stages, a major part of the cost of the 
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armament program should be financed by 
borrowing. 

The Treasury has already started work 
on an excess profits tax as part of a bill 
overhauling the whole structure of federal 
revenue laws. In keeping with administra- 
tion policy, officials are expected to draw 
up a tax which will not be severe. 

A tax is being considered based on in- 
vested capital, or average earnings, or 
both, during a select normal period pre- 
ceding the war emergency. If average 
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SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 
The Administration isn’t convinced 


earnings should be adopted as a basis, all 
earnings over the average during the 
selected period would be taxed at the 
excess profits rate. 

There is talk of special treatment for 
corporations producing war materials as 
an incentive to co-operation in the pre- 
paredness drive. 

The drift of sentiment in Congress was 
shown by the Senate’s approval of an 
excess profits plan, modeled on the 1921 
excess profits levy, offered by Senator 
La Follette, (Prog.), of Wisconsin. The 
proposal won out over protests of adminis- 
tration leaders, who wanted consideration 
of an excess profits tax put off until the 
Treasury's plan could be submitted. Final 
adoption of the La Follette plan was con- 
sidered doubtful. 


The Wisconsin Progressive would give 
corporations a credit of $3,000, plus a 
further exemption of 8 per cent of their 
invested capital. On net profits exceeding 
8 per cent, and up to and including 20 
per cent of invested capital, they would 
pay an excess profits tax of 20 per cent. On 
additional profits in excess of a 20 per 
cent return on invested capital, they 
would pay 40 per cent. 

The 1940 defense tax bill is regarded by 
many members of Congress as merely a 
temporary measure pending a thorough 
revision of the tax laws. 


Raises Debt to 49 Billion 

It raises the debt limit $4,000,000,000, 
increasing it to $49,000,000,000. Exemp- 
tions on individual incomes are lowered 
from $2,500 to $2,000 for married persons 
and from $1,000 to $800 for single per- 
sons. Surtaxes are increased on middle 
income brackets ranging from $6,000 to 
$100,000 of net taxable income. The tax 
rate on corporations is raised 1 per cent. 
In addition, for a five-year period, the 
amount of taxes paid by individuals and 
corporations is increased 10 per cent. And 
for the same temporary period, nearly all 
excise taxes are raised 10 to 50 per cent. 


The Administration is showing evidence 
of a sympathetic ear to agitation for re- 
laxing Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion restrictions as a means of speeding the 
flow of capital into industry. 

The SEC made two moves in this direc- 
tion last week. Chairman Jerome Frank 
agreed to confer with persons interested in 
changes in the 1933 securities act, which 
controls new security flotations. This ac- 
tion opens the way for a possible modifica- 
tion of the act at the next session of 
Congress. The commission invited utility 
heads to a conference this week to work 
out a rule doing away with hearings on 
routine questions arising under the Utility 
Holding Company Act. 


The profit motive is receiving greater 
recognition as the Administration seeks 
maximum results in the armament drive. 
Assistant Secretary of War Johnson said 
last week industry must be allowed a 
“livable” profit. Administration leaders op- 
posed a plan in Congress to place a 7 per 
cent ceiling on profits from war orders. 
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A SPUR TO CONSUMER BUYING 


Increased Federal Payments Expected to Aid Light Industries 


Flow of funds designed 
to maintain pace with 
general business rise 


In addition to the heavy national de- 
fense expenditures, the Government in the 
next fiscal year is prepared to pour more 
money into the pockets of unemployed 
persons, farmers, salaried personnel and 
others who buy consumer goods than in 
the present year, ending June 30. 

Because of this combination of factors, 
government economists see a promising 
outlook for retail stores, service establish- 
ments and other industries that rely on 
public spending. These industries will keep 
pace, they believe, with the general rise 
in business expected to stem from the 
Government’s expanding preparedness pro- 
gram. 


Government salaries, benefit payments 
to agriculture, and expenditures for 
various forms of relief are expected to 
total nearly $5,000,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year. 

About $2,462,000,000 of this will go in- 
to relief if $1,500,000,000 is paid out by 
the Work Projects Administration, as an- 
ticipated. The WPA will have $975,000,- 
000, which it can spend in eight months. If 
it spends the whole amount in that time, 
Congress will have to appropriate addi- 
tional money at the session beginning next 
January. 

Relief appropriations for the fiscal year 
just coming to a close totaled $2,351,000,- 
000, or more than $100,000,000 below the 
amount estimated for the new fiscal year. 
Besides WPA outlays, the over-all relief 
figure represents expenditures by the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps, the National 


Youth Administration, the Farm Security 
Administration and the Social Security 
Board. 

Most of the relief money is spent for the 
necessities of life. It goes to grocers, cloth- 
ing merchants and landlords. It is a stim- 
ulus to food industries and to textile mills, 

Benefit payments to farmers by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
are running at the rate of more than 
$700,000,000 a year. This money is spent 
for the things the farmer buys, such as 
food and clothing, and farm improve- 
ments. Some of it goes to help pay off the 
mortgage. 

The Government’s pay roll will expand 
along with its arms program. About 15 
per cent of total government expenditures 
is for salaries. If the over-all spending 
figure in the next fiscal year is $11,000, 
000,000, as expected, the share going into 
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The chart shows the trend in relief expenditures since 1933. 
The figures include expenditures by the WPA and its prede- 
cessors, the FERA and the CWA; the NYA, the CCC, the 
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Farm Security Administration, and direct assistance by the 
Social Security Board. It does not include old age and 
unemployment insurance payments. 
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The Trend of Business 





salaries would be about $1,650,000,000. 
The greater part of this money flows into 
retail and service establishments. 

Besides salaries, relief expenditures and 
payments to farmers, there is the money 
disbursed for pensions and the like, in- 
cluding more than $500,000,000 annually 
for relief of veterans. The total pension 
figure is moving upward, since the Gov- 
ernment is just getting under way with 
its monthly payments to aged persons 
under the revised Social Security Law. 
These payments will hardly exceed $12,- 
000,000 in the first six months of 1940. 
During the next fiscal year, they probably 
will skyrocket to around $170,000,000. 


Better Business Aids Relief 


Superimposed on all this are the unem- 
ployment compensation payments. Money 
for this purpose belongs to the States, and 
is held in trust by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Withdrawals by the States of money 
to be paid to unemployed persons are ex- 
pected to total between $325,000,000 and 
$400,000,000 in the coming fiscal year. 
During the present fiscal year, the States 
are paying out about $475,000,000. The 
reason for the drop is better business. 

Taxes to help pay for the defense pro- 
gram may act as a brake on consumer pur- 
chasing to some extent, particularly in 
such lines as automobiles. 


How Arms Program 
Is Speeding Upturn 


Business is breaking into a trot under 
the whip of the biggest armaments pro- 
gram in United States peace-time history. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s industrial 
production index, which advanced from 
102 in April to 105 in May, is expected to 
jump to around 111 for June. 

Steel again is leading the way, with pro- 
duction at 87.7 per cent of capacity as com- 
pared with 61.8 per cent for the week end- 
ed May 4. Other active industries are pa- 
per mills, machine producers, aircraft man- 
ufacture, machine tool, and ship-building. 
Lumber production also has increased. 
Government economists say there is evi- 
dence of renewed accumulation of in- 
ventories by manufacturers of semi-fin- 
ished steel products. 

The long-term business outlook defi- 
nitely is upward. If England goes down 
early under Nazi assault, there may be a 
temporary setback. But if she holds out 
until autumn, business will be able to take 
the loss of the British market in stride, 
since by that time the defense program 
will be well under way. 
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Big Business Returns 
To Capital Scene 


Washington is teeming with industrial- 
ists, businessmen, labor leaders, corpora- 
tion lawyers, technical school professors, 
mining experts, and others—all offering 
their personal services or their facilities to 
the Government in furthering the national 
defense program. 

This does not take into account the 
managers of chambers of commerce, the 
mayors and others who are crowding the 
corridors of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the National Defense Commission, 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion to plead the suitability of their re- 
spective cities as locations for new muni- 
tions factories. Nor does it include the 
thousands of men and women who have 
come to Washington in search of jobs un- 
der expansion of government activities. 

All this is reminiscent of the “Blue 
Eagle” days of 1933, when the National 
Industrial Recovery Administration was 
being launched. 


Industry Makes Strides 

Industry’s response to the appeal for 
mobilization in the defense program has 
far exceeded expectations. The Industrial 
Mobilization Plan, carefully prepared by 
the War Department, proved to be merely 
an outline of industrial mobilization pos- 
sibilities, and a new survey is being started, 
resulting from suggestions made by out- 
side volunteers. 

“Big” names are being added, almost 
daily, to the list of aides being gathered 
by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., former 
chairman of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and William S. Knudsen, presi- 
dent of General Motors Corporation, who 
head the industrial production groups of 
the Defense Commission. Also, there are 
being added the names of men not so well 
known to the general public, but recog- 
nized as experts in their specialized lines. 

The staff of Sidney Hillman, president 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
who heads the division of marshaling, 
training and placing the prospective army 
of industrial workers, is being assembled 
rapidly. 

The same is true of the staffs of Chester 
C. Davis, Federal Reserve Governor, head 
of the agricultural section of the Commis- 
sion, and of Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
who is in charge of transportation. 

Many of these aides are “dollar-a-year” 
men—for the Federal Government cannot 
accept the personal services of anyone 
without compensation. 











HE’S “LOOKING INSIDE” 


STEEL RAILS 


@ He’s the chief operator of one of 
the strangest devices ever known to 
man—the detector car that creeps 
over every inch of Erie track, testing 
electrically for internal rail defects. 


Condition of track passing under 
the electric searching unit of this car 
is automatically charted on a record 
tape which unwinds before the oper- 
ator’s eyes. As suspicious spots are 
indicated, an automatic gun shoots 
white paint over the rail. Hand test- 
ing follows. And then come the repair 
crews to replace the rail if internal 


defects are found. 


Interesting, yes...and important as 
one more evidence of the care Erie 
takes to give your freight safe, on- 
time delivery. But remember, when 
all your shipments are speeding east 
or west over Erie’s direct lines, youcan 
save money, too! Why not call theErie 


Agent before your next shipment? 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying a federal 
income tax on the difference between the 
price you pay for your company’s stock 
under a bonus agreement and the fair 
market value of that stock. The Board of 
Tax Appeals rules that a businessman, who 
contracted to buy his company’s stock 
with the cash bonus he received, actually 
received taxable income in the amount of 
the stock’s fair market value. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT offer your dealers spe- 
cial price discounts on your products on 
condition that they deal exclusively in 
your goods. A Federal Trade Commission 
order directing a carburetor manufacturer 
to cease his practice of giving exclusive 
dealing contracts on this basis is upheld 
by a federal circuit court of appeals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct as a loss for federal 
income tax purposes the difference between 
a mortgage debt you cancelled and the fair 
value of the property you received for 
cancelling the debt. The United States 
Court of Claims holds that, if the prop- 
erty is voluntarily given in exchange for 
cancelling the debt, a deductible loss may 
result. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT, without risking Labor 
Board action, refuse to embody in a union 
contract existing practices relating to holi- 
days, vacations and bonuses. The Labor 
Board refused to consider one employer’s 
contention that these practices should re- 
main on a voluntary basis, and indicated 
that to offer less in a contract than he had 


federal court and administrative decisions: 


been giving voluntarily was evidence of 
the employer’s hostility to the union. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, according to a circuit court 
of appeals decision, permit your foremen 
and employes to organize an independent 
union, after your company-dominated 
union has been dissolved, and not violate 
the Wagner Act. The court holds that the 
Labor Board must prove you actually 
continue to dominate the new union be- 
fore it can find that you have violated the 
law. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT offer to reinstate a 
striking employe on condition that he re- 
tract untrue statements made about the 
strike. The Labor Board holds that such 
conditions may amount to a discriminatory 
refusal to reinstate. The case arose when 
an employer insisted that one employe 
retract his statement that the strike was 
a lockout before he got back his job. 


* * * 


YOU CAN recover from a railroad 
the value of the goods you lost after 
the railroad delivered them to a brokerage 
company without requiring surrender of 
bills of lading. A circuit court of appeals 
holds that, under the Federal Bills of Lad- 
ing Act, railroads that fail to require sur- 
render of bills of lading are liable to the 
seller for loss of the goods. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT prevent a trucking firm 
which you engage to haul your goods from 
disclosing to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission the freight rates you pay. A 
federal court holds the Commission has a 
right to this information and that its dis- 
closure by a contract carrier does not il- 
legally divulge a business secret. 


* * * 


YOU CAN apparently avoid paying 
Social Security taxes on workers you hire 
to do piece-work if they also conduct sim- 
ilar establishments of their own. The In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau so rules in a mat- 
ter involving the employment of independ- 
ent tailors by so-called “merchant tailors.” 
However, if the tailors work on the em- 
ployer’s products alone, they are to be 
considered employes and their compen- 
sation is subject to tax. 


* * * 


YOU CAN deduct as business expenses 
the state or city income taxes you pay for 
your employes. Amount of these taxes, 
however, should be included in the gross 
incomes of your employes and they may 
deduct them as taxes paid. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau so rules in a case involv- 
ing an employer’s payment of the Phila- 
delphia income tax for his employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to sign a con- 
tract with a labor union on the ground 
that the act may cause you to lose busi- 
ness. The Labor Board so holds in a case 
where an employer wished to operate un- 
der an oral understanding because he felt 
that his customers would desert him if he 
signed a union contract. The employer 
was a processor of farm products. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT exclude from your em- 
ployes’ working hours the time spent in 
rest periods if the rest periods are not 
longer than 20 minutes. The Wage-Hour 
Division makes this ruling in regard to 
rest periods and suggests that, in places 
of employment where rest periods exceed 
20 minutes, employers consult with region- 
al directors regarding a policy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN negotiate an exclusive bar- 
gaining contract with a union lawfully 
representing a majority of your workers 
and be assured that no rival union can 
challenge the contract if it is made for a 
length of time, the Labor 
Board holds. In one instance, a year was 
held to be a “reasonable” length of time. 


“reasonable” 
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People of the Weak _ 


Wendell Willkie: Soldier, Industrialist, 
New Deal Foe and Forceful Campaigner 


Twenty-two years ago, a big, black- 
haired youth, in a lieutenant’s uniform, 
was fighting in France. He had joined 
the Army the same day the United States 
entered the war, and had gone overseas 
with the 325th Field Artillery. 

Today, that man, Wendell Lewis Will- 
kie, finds himself a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, at a time 
when the world is once again at war. He 
finds that he has darted brightly out of 
the political turbulence of the last few 
months; that his presidential boom, which 
has shot up like a cornstalk in July, has 
“just growed,” as he himself puts it. 

It is this eloquent, fighting man who 
has become the baffling question mark at 
this week’s Republican National Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. Likewise, because he 
is a combination of so many things, he has 
become a fascinating question mark to al- 
most all of America. 


Critical of New Deal 

Wendell Willkie is, first of all, a big- 
business man, and he is proud of it. Since 
1933 he has been president of the nation’s 
twenty-first largest corporation, Com- 
monwealth & Southern. As such, he has re- 
ceived a salary of $75,000 a year—many 
times refusing a raise; has doubled his 
power company’s sales and halved _ its 
rates. As such, he has kicked bankers out 
of his corporation and damned Wall Street 
as a bunch of jugglers, “making money and 
securing power for themselves.” And he 
has been one of the first and most articu- 
late critics of the New Deal, especially 
the TVA, never pulling his punches, lash- 
ing out with a crackling vigor commensu- 
rate with his six-foot-one-inch height, his 
220-pound bulk. 

Mr. Willkie is also a forceful lawyer, 
with an incisive mind. He is also an earthy, 
small-town Indiana farmer, owning and 
operating five corn and hog farms, which 
he tries, unsuccessfully, to visit every 
month of so. He is also an easy mixer, 
reveling in spontaneous cracker-box de- 
bate. 

Mr. Willkie grew up a Democrat. He 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt in 1932 and gave 
$150 to his campaign. It was not until 
two years ago that he changed his regis- 
tration to Republican. When, recently, he 
was interrupted in the midst of a dead- 
serious speech and bluntly asked why he 
had left the Democratic Party, Mr. Willkie 
shot back: “I didn’t leave the Democratic 
Party. The Democratic Party left me.” 
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Physically, “Win” Willkie, as his friends 
now call him, is burly and slightly shaggy 
looking, somewhat bearlike in his move- 
ments. His appearance is that of a former 
college fullback. His handsome face, as 
one rather rhapsodic writer said, “looks as 
though it were carved out of monumental 
stone.” His eyes are clear and sharp and 
blue, with electric pin-points of light in 
them. His nose is short and stubby, and 
his lips are thin, but not hard, often break- 
ing into a smile that is suddenly warm and 
familiar. His dark, wavy hair is usually 
rumpled, with one rampant lock falling 





—Wide World 
MR. WILLKIE‘S VOLUNTEERS 
His boom “‘just growed” 


over his big brow. Mr. Willkie’s clothes— 
over which his wife worries considerably— 
are not sloppy, but merely simple and a 
bit baggy, with a pronounced emphasis on 
blue serge. 

When he is not out making speeches, Mr. 
Willkie now spends all his time in his 
New York office, where the excitement is 
hot. There he sits among the skyscrapers, 
at 20 Pine St., overlooking the U.S. Sub- 
treasury, incongruously perching his feet 
on his desk, for all the world as if he were 
back on Main Street. There, aside from 
his regular job as a power executive, he is 
supervising the work of the hundreds of 
volunteer workers in his informal, un- 
orthodox campaign (he hasn’t asked for 
a penny in contributions) . 


His office is a square, blank room; his 
huge desk decidedly messy with memo- 
randa. (In a typical week he now receives 
over 2,000 letters and about 200 requests 
to make speeches; in one afternoon his 
secretary spent $42 in saying “no” to in- 
vitations.) Over his head hangs a picture 
of his lawyer father, and nearby is a 
photograph of his only child, son Philip, 
who this year was voted “most likely to 
succeed” by his classmates at Princeton 
University. 

When he talks to interviewers, Mr. 
Willkie walks up and down, in an almost 
slouchy gait, his hands in his pockets. 
Words come to him quickly. His rich, full 
voice has the authentic twang of the Mid- 
dle West, in which 37 of his 48 years have 
been spent. 


A Descendant of Rebels 

Mr. Willkie has rebel blood in his veins. 
All four of his grandparents were political 
refugees who came from Germany in the 
wave of immigration that followed the 
revolutionary troubles of 1848. The name 
originally was Willcke. His square-jawed 
father got rich in real estate, was hit by 
the panic of 1893, then finally settled down 
to practicing law in a partnership with his 
wife, who was the first woman admitted 
to the Indiana bar. His grandmother was 
a Presbyterian preacher; one of his aunts, 
a physician. 

Born in Elwood, Ind., Wendell was one 
of six children. His old, ramshackle frame 
home still stands, in a grove of shade ma- 
ples. When he was a Cain-raising boy, his 
father, who owned a library of 6,700 vol- 
umes, would wake him up in the morning 
by bawling Shakespearean quotations up 
the stair well. He worked during summer 
vacations making steel, farming in Iowa, 
following the harvest in California, selling 
things from door to door, frying eggs in a 
lunch wagon. 


Helped Break Klan 


At the University of Indiana, which he 
entered at the age of 15 and where he was 
a classmate of Paul V. McNutt, Wendell 
Willkie was a campus _ nonconformist. 
Wearing a loose-necked red sweater and 
chewing tobacco, he roared against the 
fraternities and preached revolt against 
the faculty. After the war, and before his 
association with Commonwealth & South- 
ern, he practiced law in Akron, Ohio, play- 
ing a prominent role in destroying the 
power of the Ku Klux Klan. 
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The New Dealers at Bay—or on it 
As Observed by Our Own Gestapolitical Correspondent 


[Ed. Note: All the characters in this story are fictitious, 
including the Scandinavian. Any similarity of names with 
those of living persons is just a coincidence, that’s all.] 


A rowboat is being towed down the Potomac by a government 
yacht. Four men are in the rowboat, talking earnestly. From 
the yacht arises a murmur of voices, too. The words are indis- 
tinguishable, although occasionally the words “billions” and 
“millions” are heard. There are more billions than millions. We 
join the men in the boat. They have no oars. 


Tommy tHE Cork:—When I think of that snake in the 
woodpile, John L.— 

Harouip tHe Ick:—Sh-sh! Are you sure there are no dicta- 
phones in this boat? Look at the telephone. Maybe our wire is 
tapped. 

Stevie THE Eart:—The telephone has been discontinued. 
Henry the Morgue didn’t pay the bill. What a Secretary of the 
t—! 

Henry THE Morcue:—Why blame it on me? The Chief didn’t 
ask a deficiency appropriation for the telephone bill, or the 
grocery bill either, in case you birds are hungry. 

Harry THe Hop:—Pipe down, pipe do-own! A swell board 
of strategy you guys are. We’re supposed to be thinking up 
ways and means to offset whatever the Republicans are cook- 
ing up in Philadelphia tonight. 

Harovp tHe Ick:—There’s only one way to do that. 

(Voice FROM THE YACHT:—Seven billion, nine hundred and 
forty-two million, three hundred and sixty-six thousand, nine 
hundred and twelve dollars and forty-three cents.) 

Tommy THE CorK:—What way is that, Harold the Ick? 

Harovip tHe Ick:—You heard him! 

Harry tHe Hop:—Let’s get down to cases. 

Meraraip (poking her head 
above the gun’l) :—Speaking 
of cases, what about the new 
liquor tax, Henry the Morgue? 
Should we lay in a few cases, 
just to be safe? Or am I all 
wet? 








Autt:—A_ spy! A Trojan 
horse-mackerel! Shoo! Scat! 

Stevir THE Eart:—She’s gone, now. I don’t think she was a 
Republican spy. That would be a footless thing for a mermaid. 

Henry THE Morcue:—Well, she looked fishy to me. But let’s 
get on with the autopsy. You know one thing the Republicans 
are going to say, and that is: “Oh, look at that public debt!” 
What am I going to answer to that, hey? 

Toxmy tHE Cork:—You could charge ’em a dime a look, 
and balance the budget that way. Or, I'll tell you what! The best 
defense is a strong attack, I always say. Let’s start bragging 
about the public debt. Organize excursions to Washington to 
look at it. Send it around the country on a red truck for school 
children to look at. Point out that every man, woman and child 
in the country has a piece of it, and a much larger piece than 
when the Republicans were in power. Popularize it, that’s what! 
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Harry tue Hop:—Say, that’s pretty cute. I think you have 
something there, Tommy the Cork. Let’s go on to the next prob- 
lem. I'd like to mention one thing they got on us. Unemploy- 
ment! Eleven million unemployed in 1933, and 11,000,000 in 
1940. Laugh that off. 

Stevie THE Eart:—And what about the arms program? 
They’ve got their sleeves rolled up for that, you can bet. 

Harovp THE Ick: —Well, they can’t criticize how I treated the 
Indians. 

Tommy THE Cork:—QOh, they can’t, can’t they? That’s all 
you know. They'll say that after seven years of your administra- 
tion the Indians are still red. They'll point out how much you 
have spent on the Indians, who aren’t even citizens, while 
Americans have been left to starve. And they’ll—hey, where 
you going? 

(Harold the Ick jumps overboard.) 

Toxrmry tHE CorKk:—Well, there’s a Cabinet vacancy at 
last. 

Harry THE Hop:—Hey, you aren’t a fifth columnist by any 
chance, are you? 

Tommy THE Cork:—I’m not even a fifth of a columnist. Of 
course, I give Bob and Joe a tip once in a while, but strictly on 
a quid pro quo basis. 

Harry tHe Horp:—Yeah, but what about this unemploy- 
ment? What’s the answer to that one, I’d like to know. 

Henry tHE Morcve:—Eleven million, you said? Boy, that’s 
a cinch. Let’s make the 11,000,000 unemployed mad at us, and 
then the employed will be for us. There are more employed than 
unemployed, I guess. 

STEVIE THE Eart:—I got it! 
There are 133,000,000 people 
in the country. Let’s say half 
of ’em are unable to vote. 
That leaves 66,500,000 who 
can. Deduct 11,000,000 unem- 
ployed and that leaves how 
many, Henry the Morgue? 

Henry tHe Morcue:—I don’t know. I can’t do sums with 
little teeny-weeny figures like that in my head. If it were in the 
billions— 

Stevie THE Earu:—It leaves 55,500,000! The thing to do is to 
tell them that, if there were not 11,000,000 unemployed, they 
would be getting that much less work themselves, don’t you see? 
There are just as many jobs in the country, and, if you divide ‘em 
among 55,500,000, they each get a bigger share than if you ; 
divided ’em among 66,500,000. It’s as plain as a fly on Jim 
Farley’s head. Why, that gives us 55,500,000 votes—and we got 
only 27,500,000 in 1936! 

Harry THe Hop:—Well, what are we worrying about then? 
We settled everything—the deficit, unemployment, foreign pol- 
icy, armament. Gee, it makes me laugh to think of those poor 
boobs up there in Philadelphia toiling away in all that heat, and 
they don’t know what is going to happen to them. 

(Voice From THE Yacut: —Seventy-two billion, nine hundred 
and fifteen million, three hundred and four thousand, six hun- 
dred and twenty-nine.) 
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Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


An All-American League? 

Sir:—Every American should know the 
facts contained in your article on South 
America (“Nazis Already Invading Latin- 
American Nations,” U.S.N., June 14) , and 
also should ponder them deeply in connec- 
tion with the Monroe Doctrine and a 
“good neighbor” policy. If that is done, 
I believe you will find a majority of our 
people favor denunciation of the undemo- 
cratic Monroe Doctrine and every other 
policy that is not based upon the principle 
of self-determination. 

Republics to the south of us and our 
neighbor to the north naturally resent 
paternalism of any kind, whether under 
the guise of being a good neighbor, stimu- 
lating trade, or securing an ally in case of 
invasion by a foreign power. We should 
repudiate this policy at once, substituting 
for it the promotion of a league for com- 
mon defense and common welfare. 
Wamic, Oreg. D. M. StTancuirr 


* * * 


Senator Wheeler’s Change of View 
Sir:—Senator Wheeler has just admit- 
ted, in his radio speech, that in his former 
objections to building up our national de- 
fenses he was mistaken; that in the light 
of what is now happening in Europe he 
feels this country should bring its fighting 
forces and equipment up to date with as 
little delay as possible. There is an old 
saying that a wise man can and will change 
his mind. The Senator might conceivably 
change some others of his views. 
Washington, D. C. N. G. SHEROUSE 


* * * 


Col. Lindbergh’s Critics 

Sir:—Apropos of the criticism of Col. 
Lindbergh by A. G. Coffin, (U.S.N., May 
31), since when does “telling the truth,” 
and having the good sense and hardihood 
to do so, qualify anyone for ostracism, or 
even words of censure? 

Colonel Lindbergh had sufficient per- 
sonal initiative, and natural intelligence, 
and patriotic interest, to obtain the actual 
facts as to the relative strengths of the 
German and Allied air powers; and to 
make some sane and timely recommenda- 
tions to the Washington Government on 
the subject of providing military planes 
for national defense. But the Chamber- 
lains of Britain and the Chamberlains of 
Washington, as well—smug in their own 
ignorance of such momentous technical 
problems—immediately set upon him for 
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telling the truth, as everybody now knows 
it to be. And still the mastiffs of the New 
Deal continue to yelp at the heels of him 
who spoke the simple truth, as if such 
asininity would in any wise obscure their 
ewn tragic stupidity in neglecting the 
national defense. 

Charleston, W. Va. 


* * * 


Telling Labor the Truth 

Sir:—In his editorial, “Labor Sacrifices 
Today—or Slavery Tomorrow?” (U.S.N., 
June 7) David Lawrence asks: “When 
will America develop statesmen who will 
dare to tell labor the truth?” 

The answer is: When latent powers are 
called forth to back up sincere desire to 
serve one’s fellow men without considera- 
tion being given to personal, selfish inter- 
ests which now exploit the more immature 
reasoning processes of the workingman. 


Oakland, Calif. F. E. DonaLpson 


Joun T. Sims 


* * * 


Congress Hampering President? 

Sir:—Your magazine should do all it can 
to drive home those Congressmen who 
have sat in Washington for the last seven 
years and let this great big democracy get 
so unprepared in the way of defense. They 
will only hamper the President, who is 
trying to save this country. A lot of those 
old men should be holding their grand- 
children on their knees, instead of trying 
to play politics. 


Denver, Colo. C. TeTLer 


+* * * 


In Defense of Britain 


Sir:—In reply to the contribution of 
Mrs. A. A. (U.S.N., June 7), I would 
suggest that if England is such a ruthless 
exploiter of other lands, is it not strange 
that her colonials are on the average as 
loyal to the crown as her home people? 
She is not in the present fight for gain, but 
at the greatest sacrifice to halt murder- 
ing and unprincipled autocrats from de- 
stroying what is left of democracy, and, 
in that, fighting for us as well. 

San Marino, Calif. J. E. Munster 


* * * 


More Preparedness? 

Sir:—I inclose herewith the special bev- 
erage list covering the period of the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention; however, I 
must draw to your attention the fact that 
we have already been advised that the 
wholesale price on many of the imported 
liquors will be advanced as of July 1. 

If it is your desire that we earmark any 
of the listed brands, I will ask that you 
advise me immediately of your require- 
ments, sending your check to cover. 


lhe Veas aud Mays 








Trusting that I may hear from you as 
to your requirements prior to July 1. 
Chicago, Il. ww. oe W- 

(Manager, well-known hotel.) 


* * * 


War and the National Debt 


Sir:—Now, at a time when our country 
is in danger by a crushing debt, when 
sound finance should get first thought, why 
all this war talk? 

Those military gentlemen in Washing- 
ton know that no one is coming over here. 
They are kidding us into debt and war 
to help England—our enemy. 

Pierz, Minn. ANTON JANSON 





* * *” 


‘Hysteria-Free Presentation’ 

Sir:—I have, for a long time past, en- 
joyed the concise, impartial and hysteria- 
free presentation of your publication, and 
wish it increasing success and influence for 
the good of our nation in these ominous 
days. We need such types of expression, 
when so many writers are devoting their 
energies toward “rabble rousing.” 


Buffalo, N.Y. Earve N. Scuerm 
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(AU-Room Train) 
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“SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS"* 
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Mr. Roosevelt's ‘Plan’ to Retire . . . Latin Bases 
For U.S. Elusive . . . Should We Deal With Hitler? 


William Knudsen sacrificed a salary 
of $250,000 a year in order to serve 
this Government at $1 a year. Mr. 
Knudsen already has cut immense 
amounts of red tape and is able to 
show results in his effort to speed de- 
fense. 


xk 


President Roosevelt definitely told 
Col. Frank Knox and definitely told a 
prominent Democrat — the Democrat 
within the last ten days—that he in- 
tended to retire after this term. The 
Democrat remained skeptical on the 
ground that no President would turn 
down a near-unanimous offer of a 
nomination. 


x kk 


Harry Hopkins is working on a $10,- 
000,000,000 program of public works 
tied in with national defense—stra- 
tegic highways, underground _air- 
dromes, shipyards, etc. Hopkins again 
is key White House planner. 


x kek 


Attitude of most businessmen seeking 
loans for war industry plant construc- 
tion pleases Emil Schram, RFC chair- 
man, who finds a willingness to be 
fair and helpful. 


xk 


Roosevelt had expected that the 
French Government would carry on 
the fight from Great Britain if the 
French armies were defeated and that 
both Governments would move to the 
Western Hemisphere to continue the 
war in event of complete German vic- 
tory against England. Surrender of 
the French seriously upset White 
House calculations. 


= & @ 


Back of the John L. Lewis attacks on 
the President is a desire to frighten 
Mr. Roosevelt into paying more at- 
tention to the demands of labor at 
this stage. Lewis thinks that war 
scares are going to result in a violent 
swing to the right in government. 


36 


British are said to be taking a hand 
now in financing of U.S. arms plants. 
A war order placed by the Allied 
Purchasing Commission with a Buf- 
falo concern is reported to involve 
$10,000,000 for 200,000 9.2-inch shells 
—with $100,000 to be used for plant 
renovation. By September 15, the 
plant is expected to be turning out 
1,500 shells a day. 


x * 


Divisions of opinion in this Govern- 
ment, both in Congress and among 
officials, are becoming violent on the 
subject of policy toward a victorious 
Hitler. Big inside issue: whether to 
treat or whether not to treat with 
Germany. 


xk 


Great Britain is reported by Wash- 
ington officials to have 16,000 “aces” 
up its sleeve in the form of trained 
pilots barracked at Toronto, Ontario. 
These pilots, vanguard of Canada’s 
air-training program, need only one 
thing—warplanes, which will come 
from U.S. plants. 


x * 


Reports circulating in Washington 
hint that the Army command has or- 
dered or soon will order parachute 
training for selected personnel, copy- 
ing the technique used successfully by 
Germany. The parachute training for 
U.S. soldiers is expected to get its 
baptism at the Plattsburg maneuvers. 


x *k * 


Feelers put out by this country in 
search for vitally needed naval and 
air bases in South America are 
not producing enthusiastic responses. 
Some officials here are wondering how 
deeply some nations in this hemi- 
sphere really want to be protected 
from Europe. 


x k * 


Post-mortem of the Army’s southern 
maneuvers has brought home to war 
chiefs the conclusion that the Nation- 





al Guard is capable of little else than 
home “riot defense,” lacking ade- 
quate arms, necessary discipline. Some 
officials go so far as to assert that 
Mexico’s regular army, if it wanted 
to, could sweep into Texas and remain 
for quite some time before U. S. forces 
could dislodge it. 


x * 


Strategy of Army high command to 
achieve universal military training 
was to use industrial mobilization as 
wedge. Higher-ups would like to see 
nation go the whole way—national 
military conscription—so serious do 
they hold present conditions. Presi- 
dent’s call for combatant and non- 
combatant training for young men 
and women is viewed as only a tran- 
sition phase to what may be eventual 
conscription. 


x & © 


Confidential records are supposed to 
show that the Army was well aware of 
our deficiency in air power at least 
two years ago, when it asked Con- 
gress for 10,000 planes, received 1,000. 
One year later it stepped up its re- 
quest to 20,000 planes, after being in- 
formed that it would be lucky to get 
5,000. View held by Congressmen at 
that time was that nation would bogé- 
gle at spending the money for such 
purpose. 


xk & 


Study of procurement methods, as- 
signed to a special committee by the 
President, is generally understood to 
be a face-saving maneuver to placate 
Secretary Morgenthau. It may be as- 
sumed safely that Army and Navy 
will continue making their own con- 
tracts and that Treasury’s Procure- 
ment Division will not be expanded 
to cover military needs. 


x * * 


Tom Corcoran definitely is being left 
out in the cold on all of the defense 
planning, with results that are not 
pleasing to him or to his cohorts. 
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-PRICES REASONABLE! 


| ee how many new Chryslers you see on the 
streets? Value-wise America knows a real “buy” 


when it sees one! 


At this year’s lower prices, the Chrysler Royal is 
giving thousands the opportunity to enjoy real auto- 
mobile quality ... at surprisingly low first-price and 
upkeep. 

Drive a Chrysler Royal and compare values for 
yourself. Note the long, comfort-giving wheelbase 
... 122% inches. Try the deep, soft luxurious seats... 
51 inches wide. Unleash the velvety dynamite in the 
new Chrysler High-Torque engine ... 108 horsepower 
... yet much more thrifty than many engines of far 


less power. 


Look at Chrysler’s heat-treated 
plastic enamel finish . . . that actually 
improves with age and cleaning. 
Consider Chrysler’s Superfinished 


moving parts ... with surfaces 


Illustrated: 6-Passenger Royal Sedan, $995* 
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smooth to as little as a millionth of an inch. The big 
doors, wide as house doors. The Airfoam-cushioned 
seats that can’t mat down or sag. The superb uphol- 
stery fabrics in a wide selection for individual tastes. 


The enormous, illuminated luggage compartment. 


Here’s value that’s amazing at Chrysler’s price. It’s 
a value that will give enduring satis- 
faction for tens of thousands of miles. 


See and drive a Chrysler Royal today. 





* All prices delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included. 
Transportation, State and local taxes, if any, extra. 
Dual Horns and Cigar Lighter additional. 


3-PASS. ROYAL COUPE 


* Tune in Major Bowes, Columbia Network, Every 
Thursday, 9-10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


Be Modern - Buy Chrysler 4 





@ Actual color photograph—Fred Evans shows Farmer Barnes’ prize leaf to a pretty visitor in tobaci 


"Prettiest leaf I ever did see !” 


“The Cream of the crop sure goes 
to Luckies,”’ says Fred Evans, 18 years 


an independent tobacco buyer. 


“Thanks to Uncle Sam,” adds Mr. Evans, 
“there’s been a world of difference in to- 
bacco lately. With Government help, tarm- 
ers in recent seasons have grown the finest 
crops in 300 years. 

‘And it’s Luckies that buy up the choicer 


grades. I’ve seen them do it with my own 
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two eyes—at thousands of tobacco sales. 

“Knowing this, it’s only natural for me to 
smoke Luckies myself. And that goes for 
most auctioneers, buyers and warehouse- 
men. You see, we know Luckies get the 
Cream of the Crop!” 

These finer tobaccos are aged 2 to 4 years, 
then further mellowed by ‘‘It’s Toasted.” 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll see why... 
WITH MEN WHO KNOW TOBACCO 
BEST—IT’S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 
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HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 

















